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WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK, 


CANDIDATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HE National Democratic Conven- | half the time which the Republicans at 
tion was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, | Chicago found necessary to use before 

on June 22d, 23d, and 24th, occupying but | making choice of a candidate. There 
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were 738 delegates, and the two-thirds 
vote required for a nomination there- 
for amounted to 492. The struggle 
among the supporters of the eight or ten 
men whose names were offered for the 
consideration of the delegates, was at- 
tended with great enthusiasm, but was 
surprisingly brief, as it was decided on 
the third ballot by the exhibition of 708 
votes for Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. 

The portrait of Gen. Hancock indicates 
a predominance of the Vital tempera- 
ment; his chest is broad and deep, his 
neck uncommonly large, the cheek full 
and heavy—he is said to weigh 230 
pounds or more. The features are rela- 
tively small, as if he inherited his moth- 
er’s mental and physical constitution. 
He evidently has too much flesh for per- 
fect health, for the promise of long life, 
and also for the best mental conditions 
of clearness and vigor. He has such 
strength of digestive power, that what- 
ever he eats is converted into nutrition, 
and especially into fatness, which, in ex- 
cess, does not minister to clearness of 
mind or long life. 

He has the sign of large Language ; the 
fullness under the eye may, however, be 
enhanced by the plethoric state of his 
general constitution, that which gives the 
fullness seen in the cheek; the great width 
to the side face, and the bulkiness to the 
neck; still we fancy he may be a good 
talker, not, perhaps, a consecutive and 
vigorous orator; a man of the type better 
adapted to conversation than to sustained 
speaking. 

His perceptives appear to be full, ena- 
bling him to gather facts and information 
quite readily, and to hold them for use 
when occasion requires it. The reason- 
ing organs appear to have been cultivated 
in later years; his pictures taken fifteen 





years ago show less of Causality, less of 
fullness at the upper part of the fore- 
head than he now possesses, showing 
that his mind has been drawn more into 
the channel of logical thinking. 

The anterior brain is not massive ; the 
strength of his development lies in the 
middle section of the head, where the 
organs which give life—power, appetite, 
desire for property, and the ability to 
push his cause earnestly—are located. 
He appears to have rather strong Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness, the first giv- 
ing prudence and the second policy, and 
though he may talk pretty freely, he is 
not likely to say more than his cause re- 
quires ; he can be reticent and reserved 
in his statements when necessary. 

He appears to have a good degree of 
Order and Calculation, considerable me- 
chanical talent, but not a scholarly devel- 
opment—languages and literature, power 
of statement and expression would be 
more manifest in him than comprehen- 
sive, theoretic power adapted to large- 
ness of planning’ and appreciation of re- 
If he 
were a lawyer or legislator, he would ad- 
vocate and push a bill with more skill 
and tact than he would plan, organize, 
and initiate measures. 


mote causes and consequences. 


When aroused, he has a severe temper, 
and considering the development in the 
region of the ear,there seemsa disposition 
to remember grievances and to chastise 
those severely who have injured him. 

He has great ambition, being inclined 
to do and suffer much to attain and keep 
position, esteem, and popularity. 

His temperament has a tendency to 


| anchor him to the physical, the tangible, 


and the earthly; he is not strongly the- 
oretical, sentimental, or disposed to live 
in the realm of the ideal. He is fond of 


~~ 
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the good things of the table, and we think 
that if he would live on “half rations,” 
instead of “double rations,” he would live 
longer ; by losing say fifty pounds of flesh 
would have a clearer mind and stronger 
character in general. 

He has a warm social nature, is evi- 
dently fond of his friends, and very affec- 
tionate in his domestic attachment ; those 
who rank “ upon his list of friends” deem 
him genial, hearty, companionable, and 
devoted. 


The career of the Democratic nominee 
has been entirely that of the soldier, 
and it is eminently creditable. He was 
born in Montgomery County, Pa., on the 
14th of February, 1824. His grandfathers 
on both sides took part in the war of the 
Revolution, and his father served in the 
war of 1812. With these facts in view, it 
does not surprise us that young Hancock 
looked to the army as his normal sphere, 
and that when he arrived at suitable age 
he entered the military academy at West 
Point, whence he was graduated in 1844. 
In his class were Generals Grant, McClel- 
lan, Burnside, Reynolds, and W. F. Smith. 

There were many students cotemporary 
with him who distinguished themselves 
in the late war on the Confederate side: 
for instance, James Longstreet, “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, and others. Indeed, as 
we glance over the names, which in sub- 
sequent years were destined to acquire 
lustre for bravery and skill on many a 
hard-fought field, we are forced to the 
conclusion that General Hancock, as a 
student, mingled on terms of cordiality 
with the men to whom the country is in 
the largest measure indebted for services 
on the battle-field. 

Cadet Hancock was appointed on his 
graduation brevet second lieutenant in 
the Sixth infantry, and served nearly 
three years on frontier duty at Forts 
Towson and Washita, Indian Territory, 
receiving his commission of full second 
‘lieutenant June 18, 1846. Early in 1847 





he was detached upon recruiting service 
for the Mexican war, and accompanied 
the army which landed at Vera Cruz, 
March 9, 1847, under command of his 
namesake, General Winfield Scott. There 
he was engaged in skirmishes in the 
defense of the convoy at the National 
Bridge, near Jalapa, August 12, and at 
Plan del Rio August 15, and five days 
later at the twin battles of Contreras and 
Cherubusco, which occurred August 20, 
he won his brevet as first lieutenant 
“for gallant and meritorious conduct.” 
Shortly afterward he was made adjutant 
of his battalion, and in that capacity par- 
ticipated in the severe battle of Molino 
del Rey, September 8, and the capture of 
the City of Mexico, September 14, 1847. 
This was the last serious military event 
of the war. 

Returning to the United States early 
in 1848, Lieutenant Hancock was as- 
signed to duty in the Quartermaster’s 
Department, in which he remained until 
the breaking out of the civil war. He 
was at first stationed at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, then at Fort Crawford, 
Iowa, 1848-49; at St. Louis, 1849-51, and 
again at Jefferson Barracks, 1851-55. 
Though breveted first lieutenant on the 
field: of Cherubusco, Hancock did not 
get his full lieutenancy until January 27, 
1853. He was made a staff captain No- 
vember 7, 1855, being then assistant ad- 
jutant-general of the Department of the 
West, with headquarters at St. Louis. He 
was stationed at Fort Myers, Fla., 1856- 
57, during some minor operations against 
the Seminole Indians. Later at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., he assisted in sup- 
pressing the disturbances which grew out 
of border ruffianism, from August to De- 
cember, 1857. He also accompanied the 
expedition to Utah in 1858, marching 
thence to California late in that year, and 
was chief quartermaster of the Southern 
district of California from May 5, 1859, 
to August 3, 1861. In August of that year 
he was ordered to report to the Quarter- 
master-General at Washington, which he 
did in person as soon as he could make 
his way across the country, there being 
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no rapid transit at that time in the way | 


-of a Pacific railroad. He was at once 
assigned to duty as Chief Quartermaster 
of the Army of Kentucky. It was not, 
however, in such a capacity that Captain 
Hancock could secure the services and 
the honors which an ambitious soldier 
desires. He doubtless sought for and 
obtained an opportunity for active serv- 
ice in the field, as he was commissioned 
by President Lincoln a brigadier-general 
of volunteérs, September 23, 1861, and 
given command of the first brigade of 
General “ Baldy” Smith’s division of the 
Army of the Potomac, consisting of four 
regiments. 

He saw little active service during the 
first year of the war, his brigade forming 
part of the army for the defense of the 
national capital. His command, however, 
formed part of the force that occupied 
Lewinsville, October 9, 1861, and he was 
engaged in several successful reconnois- 
sances. In March, 1862, his brigade saw 
its first active service under General 
McClellan, and participated in the ac- 
tion of Lee’s Mills, Va., April 16, during 
the siege of Yorktown. At the battle 
of Williamsburg, May 5, 1862, General 
Hancock had a separate and detached 
command of five infantry regiments and 
two batteries of artillery. The enemy 
attacked his forces in the evening of 
that day, after they had successfully re- 
pulsed Hooker’s assault on the Union 
left. They were met by Hancock at the 
point of the bayonet and driven, routed, 
from the field after a fierce combat, with 
a loss of seven hundred men killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, one stand of 
colors being also captured. For this 
service he was breveted major United 
States Army, to date from May 4, and 
lieutenant colonel, to date from May 5, 
his conduct being described by the Com- 
manding General as “ brilliant in the ex- 
treme.” He was also engaged with his 
brigade in several other actions in the 
“ Peninsular Campaign,” during the mid- 
dle and latter part of 1862, and received 
brevet of colonel United States Army. 

During the Maryland campaign he was 





intrusted with several important com- 
mands, distinguishing himself especially 
at Antietam. November 29, 1862, he was 
made major-general of volunteers, and 
commanded the First division of the 
Second corps at Fredericksburg, Decem- 
ber 13, when in the desperate assault 
upon Marye’s Heights, his division lost 
2,014 men out of a total of 5,000 taken 
into battle, and was himself wounded. 
He commanded the same division in the 
unfortunate battle of Chancellorsville, 
May 1, 2, and 3, when his horse was shot 
under him, and he was in charge of the 
rear guard of the army during the retreat 
from that field. 

At the great battle of Gettysburg Gen- 
eral Hancock’s part was very important, 
commanding the rear guard as the Union 
army advanced. General Meade sent 
word for him to hasten forward and as- 
sume command at the front, although he 
was not the ranking General. Upon 
Hancock then fell the momentous deci- 
sion of advancing or retreating. At that 
moment, in fact, most of the Union troops 
were in full retreat through the town of 
Gettysburg, with the enemy pursuing. 
Hancock detected at a glance the capa- 
bility of the surreunding hills for a de- 
fensive battle, and ordering the troops to 
halt and form in line of battle upon Cem- 
etery Hill, sent detachments to occupy 
Culp’s Hill and the Round Top, and thus 
determined the topography of the great 
battles of the following days. He report- 
ed by messenger to Meade that Gettys- 
burg was the proper place to fight out 
the battle with Lee, and advised the con- 
centration of the entire army at that 
place. The advice was adopted, and the 
following morning, July 2, it fell to Gen- 
eral Hancock to command the right cen- 
ter of the Union army, which repulsed 
the enemy’s assault after the Third corps 
had been broken and driven back. He 
also assumed command of the Third 
corps after the wound received by Gen- 
eral Sickles. On the last day of that great 
battle, July 3d, General Hancock received 
and repulsed the charge of Longstreet’s 
column, 18,000 strong. This, in the gen- 
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eral opinion of military authority, de- 
cided the issue of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and with it the failure of Lee’s of- 
fensive campaign into Pennsylvania. In 
the thickest of the fight, while leading a 
line of battle against the enemy, General 
Hancock received a dangerous wound 
and fell from his horse in the moment of 
victory. He was able, however, to send 
word to Meade of the repulse of the en- 
emy, and received from the Commander- 
in-chief a formal expression of thanks in 
the country’s name and in his own for 
the great services thus rendered. 

After a slow recovery from his wound, 
he returned to active duty and partici- 
pated in the advance upon Richmond or- 
ganized by General Grant, his corps oc- 
cupying a prominent position and taking 
part in the battles of the Wilderness, 
Alesop’s House, Spottsylvania Court 
House, where he captured Stonewall 
Jackson’s old brigade, and Cold Harbor. 
He assisted also in the assaults on Pe- 
tersburg, was with Sheridan in the three 
days’ battle of Deep Bottom, commanded 
the Second and Tenth corps on the 
James, and had his last fight at Boynton 
Road. After this President Lincoln di- 
rected him to organize an army of 50,000 
veterans, but the surrender of Lee ren- 
dered their employment unnecessary. 

When hostilities ceased he took com- 
mand of the Department of Missouri, 


and in 1866 took the field against Indi- | 


ans. On May 30, 1866, the thanks of 
Congress were tendered to Major-Gen- 
eral Hancock “for his gallant, meritori- 
ous, and conspicuous share in the great 
and decisive victory of Gettysburg,” and 
on July 26, 1866, he was made a full Ma- 
jor-General, United States Army, having 
received that title by brevet the year 
before. 

In the year 1867, during the progress 
of reconstruction, and after many vexa- 
tious troubles in Louisiana, General Han- 
cock was appointed by President John- 
son to the Fifth military district, com- 
posed of Louisiana and Texas, to succeed 
Generals Sheridan and Mower, whose ad- 
ministrations had not given satisfaction. 





On taking charge General Hancock is- 
sued a special order, in which he de- 
clared that the processes of war must be 
superseded by civil law, saying: “The 
right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, 
the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
speech, and the national rights of per- 
sons, and the rights of property must be 
preserved.” He also declared that all 
crimes in the district must be referred to 
the civil tribunals. In later orders he 
constantly reiterated these principles, and 
he also reinstated several of the civil offi- 
cers who had been removed by General 
Mower. In the year following, when in- 
formed by the State authorities that the 
taxes could not be collected, and that 
the State Treasury was empty, General 
Hancock issued an order providing for 
the efficient levy of taxes and collection 
of the revenues of the State. 

According to a recent writer, the events 
which led to General Hancock’s with- 
drawal from the Fifth military district 
were as follows: A street commissioner 
in New Orleans having been charged with 
malfeasance, and a Recorder having been 
pronounced ineligible by the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, General Hancock re- 
moved both of them. Without obeying 
a previous order of General Sheridan, 
forbidding elections without the order of 
the commanding General, the City Coun- 
cil proceeded to fill the vacancy in the 
office of Recorder. General Hancock 
then removed the two white and seven 
colored members of the Council who had 
voted for the appointment. General 
Grant then directed General Hancock to 
suspend his order of removal and report 
the case more fully. Afterward the re- 
moved officers were reinstated by Gen- 
eralGrant. It was charged that this was 
due to the influence of Southern Repub- 
licans at Washington, who were dis- 
pleased with General Hancock’s course. 
Owing to the policy of General Grant in 
this matter, General Hancock, at his own 
request, was relieved of the charge of the 
military district. 

He was soon afterward sent as com- 
mander of a military division to Dakota, 
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where he remained from 1869 to 1872. 
In the latter year he was appointed com- 
mander of the military division of the 
Atlantic, with headquarters in New York 
city, where he has since resided. This 
appointment, made upon the death of 
General Meade, was. creditable to Presi- 
dent Grant, as he was not then on speak- 
ing terms with General Hancock. The 
Democratic nomination for Governor of 
Pennsylvania was tendered him in 1869, 
but declined. He was spoken of promi- 
nently for the Presidential nomination 
at Baltimore in 1872. 





General Hancock was married in St. 
Louis in 1856 to Miss Elmira Russell. 
He has had two children, of whom the 
surviving one, Russell Hancock, is now a 
planter in Mississippi. 

In person General Hancock is fine look- 
ing and soldierly, being tall, well filled 
out, blonde in complexion, with clear 
blue eyes full of meaning and decision. 
His reputation as a man, like that of a 
soldier, is high; in manner he is gentle 
and unassuming, yet dignified and even- 
toned. 





WILLIAM H. ENGLISH, 
DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


BS lees portrait of Governor English 

shows an organization whose chief 
characteristic is strength. The Motive 
temperament predominates, and impress- 
es the active and susceptible brain with 
emphatic energy. He is a man of quick in- 
tuitions, makes up his mind promptly, and 
holds tenaciously to his convictions. His 
intellect has much of the critical cast, so 
that he can display a high degree of acute- 
ness in rendering an opinion upon a moot- 
ed question. In expression he is naturally 
brief and to the point, preferring to look 
at a question from one point of view at a 
time, and not to take a general view of 
its bearings. He is ambitious and self- 
reliant, prefers to make his own way in 
his own fashion, and tolerates little inter- 
Whatever he undertakes he 
pursues earnestly and steadily, keeping 
success ever in view, and despising the 
very thought of failure. He has, in fact, 
little or no sympathy for weakness and 
failure in the work of life, and may show 


ference. 


at times a sharp, censorious spirit toward 
them. He is not a credulous, novelty- 





seeking man, but rather conservative and 
steady in his opinions and mannerisms. 





William H. English was born in Lex- 
ington, Indiana, August 27, 1822, and 
began his political career, even before 
he had attained his majority, as a dele- 
gate to the State Convention which nom- 
inated General T. A. Howard for Gov- 
ernor of Indiana. His father, Major 
Elisha English, was a native of Kentucky, 
as was also his mother, who was a de- 
scendant of Lieutenant Philip Eastin, 
who served in the Revolution. After re- 
ceiving a common school education he 
took a three years’ course at South Han- 
over College, after which he studied law 
at odd times, and was admitted to the 
bar. 

Shortly after he became of age he was 
appointed Postmaster of Lexington, and 
in 1843 was elected principal Clerk of the 
Indiana House of Representatives. The 
following year he threw himself into the 
political canvass with energy, and was 
rewarded with an appointment in the 
Treasury Department at Washington. 
Here he remained for four years, volun- 
tarily resigning his office when General 
Taylor was inaugurated President, be- 
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cause, having supported Cass in the Na- 
tional Convention, he could not, he said, 
consistently hold office under his success- 
ful rival. In 1850 he was Clerk of the 
Claims Committee of the United States 
Senate, and Secretary of the Convention 
which met at Indianapolis to revise the 











Kansas-Nebraska Bill. It is claimed that 
he, not Senator Douglas, was the first to 
enunciate the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty. He was elected to Congress a 
second term, against the Whig and Know- 
Nothing candidate, Judge Thomas C. 
Slaughter, and continued to support the 





Wituiam H, Encusu. 





Constitution of the State of Indiana. In 
1851 he was a member of the State Legis- 
lature, and in 1852 took his seat in Con- 
gress as a supporter of Franklin Pierce. 
Mr. English was a member of the 
House Committee on Territories, and as 
such participated in the debate on the 





political measures of President Pierce 
during the Thirty-fourth Congress. His 
third term covered the period of the con- 
troversy respecting the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, which he opposed until that Consti- 
tution (which did not prohibit slavery) 
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had been ratified by the people. In 1858 
he was elected to Congress for the fourth 
time, retiring in 1860, just as the secession 
movement assumed menacing propor- 
tions. 

He started the First National Bank of 
Indianapolis in 1863, and was its president 
for fourteen years. He has been success- 
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ful in business, and is reported to be very 
wealthy. He is a widower, his wife, who ~ 
was a Miss Emma M. Jackson, of Vir- 
ginia, having died four yearsago. There 
are two children living, a son and a 
daughter. The former was a member of 
the last House of Representatives of 
Indiana. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER III.—Continued. 


THE TEMPORAL BONE IN THE CARNIVORA. 


6 le temporal bone of the carnivora is 
situated, as in man and the quadru- 


mana, upon the lateral and middle parts of | 





Fig. r25.—Temporat Bons or Cat. Exterior. 


thecranium and is double. Continuingour 








has received our previous consideration, 
we note that the external surface of the 





| Fig. 126.—Tumrorat Bons or Car. Exterior. Ovt- 


LINE. 


temporal bone (Figs. 125, 126) shows the 


observations on the same animal which | following features: along process direct- 









ed from within outwardly 
and from behind forwardly, 
Pp, P, p, Showing laterally 
near its base a hollowing, a, 
designed to receive thecon- 


Fig. 127.—Sxutt or SHaccy Dos. 
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dyle of the lower jaw ; back of this process | upper margin with the lower margin of 
a curved osseous plate—the scaly portion | the parietal, and by its lower margin and 
of the temporal. In cats this part is more 
rounded than in animals of the dog class, 
and in the latter it is much more de- 
veloped from front to rear than from in- 
side to outside. Consult for the clearer 
understanding of this difference in form | Fig. 128.—Ear-Drum oF Fig. 129.—Ear-Drum oF 








the skulls of the dog (Fig. 127), the wolf, Car. Ovutstvg. Car. Insipe. 
the fox (Fig. 130), and the cats represented | its sharp point .with the occipital bone. 
by Figs. 133, 134. | Behind and below the zygoma is a round- 





Fig. 130.—Sku.t or Aputt Fox. 


This part of the temporal bone shows | ed process, q,q,q, which we have not found 
many differences in extent and develop- | in man or the ape ; this bone is the ear- 
ment among the different species of car- | drum. It forms, indeed, an independent 
nivora and even in individuals of the | bone which one can easily detach. It is 
same species. One can consult in this | shown detached from the temporal (Figs. 
respect Figs. 133, 134, which represent | 128,129). Its lower and external part is 
three heads of young cats. Below the | veryconvex,q, q,q; its upper border forms 
scaly portion is seen atriangular sort of ap- | a sort of bulb, showing at the middle a 
x 


| 





Fig. 131.—Tmporat or Cat, INTERIOR. Fig. 132.—Temporat or Cat. Interior. OUTLINE. 


pendix, terminating in a point, v. This ar- | groove which contributes to form, by its 
ticulates throughout its length on the' union with the temporal bone, the orifice 


. 
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. illary: the sphenoid, the oc- 
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of the auditory canal, and in which the | the inferior margin of its zygoma. The 


membrane of the tympanum is inserted. 


special points in the temporal bone of 


Considered by its interior surface, the | the cat, which it is well to remember are 


ene 





Fig. 133.—Sxuit or Younc Cat. 


temporal shows the following points (Figs. 
131, 132): first, two articular surfaces— 
one upon the anterior margin, s, s, s, 
which dovetails with the great wing of 
the sphenoid ; the other, superior, x, x, x, x, 
articulating with the lower margin of the 
parietal of the same side ; second, between 
these two borders the interior surface of 
the scaly portion, I, 2, 3, shows impres- 
sions corresponding to the middle, lateral, 
and inferior convolutions of the brain. 
The form, extent, and depth of this fossa 
in the base of the skull of the cat are well 
shown in Fig. 9. Below this fossa is the 
stony or petrous portion. We did not 
allude to this part when the temporal 
bone as seen from the outside was con- 
sidered, because it is concealed 
by the ear-drum. Nearly in 
the center of the internal sur- 
face the orifice of the internal 
auditory canal is seen, t; the 
remainder of the interior sur- 
face of this bone offers nothing 
of importance. 

The temporal of the cat 
articulates with three bones 
in the skull and the lower max- 


cipital, and the parietal. It 
shows besides a true jointure 
with the osseous part which we have des- 





the considerable extent 
of the ear-drum, the form 
and development of the 
scaly division,the arrange- 
ment of the contiguous 
plate of the parietal, lap- 
ping over the upper sur- 
face of the petroussection. 


THE TEMPORAL BONE OF 
GNAWING ANIMALS. 


“ah 


In the temporal bone 
of the rabbit, the interior 
* surface of the scaly part 

(Figs. 135, 136) shows two distinct charac- 
teristics: The superior surface, b, which is 


| irregular, articulating in front, with the 


external part of the frontal bone, and in 
the remainder of its extent with the low- 
er margin of the parietal bone. The low- 
er surface, m, is quite smooth and de- 
pressed ; it contains the lower lateral and 
middle parts of the brain. Observed by 
its outer surface, the acoustic process 
presents inferiorly a rounded, protuber- 
ant mass (Fig.. 137). This, commonly 
known as the ear-drum, is well developed 
in this species. The ear-drum is gen- 
erally large in rodents ; the beaver of the 
Danube, the marmot, and the dormouse 
exhibit it in the highest degree of develop- 





Fig. 134.—Sxuit or Youne Cat. 


ment. In the dormouse it is so extensive 


ignated under the name of ear-drum. It | that it occupies almost the whole inferior 


articulates also with the cheek-bone by 


surface of the base of the cranium. 
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Above, one notices a concave process 
having the appearance of the stem of a 
feather, at the summit of which is the ori- 
fice of the external audi- 
tory canal. Over this canal 
is a smooth surface, upon 
which lies the internal 
surface of the inferior pro- 
cess of the scaly portion. 
Above this and a little 
backward, we notice an- 
other process, somewhat 
uneven, which gives in- 
sertion to certain muscles, 
Seen within the acoustic 
part, the bone presents an 
irregular surface. The dura-mater car- 
pets this surface, and upon it lies a part 
of the lower surface of the lateral lobes 
of the brain. 

The temporal does not articulate with 
the same bone in all rodents. In the 
hare and the rabbit its articulation is the 
same; for instance, it articulates with 
the frontal by the anterior and superior 
angle; with the parietal by its superior 
margin; with the occipital by its acous- 
tic portion; with the sphenoid by its 
inferior margin; with the cheek-bone by 
the zygoma, and by the cavity that is 
noticeable at the base of that process 
with the condyle of the inferior maxil- 


lary. 





Fig. 135—TEmPo- 
RAL Bone oF Ras- 
BIT. INTERIOR. 


TEMPORAL BONE IN BIRDS, 


This bone, when a bird has arrived 
at maturity, is formed of an osseous piece 


inferior,n. Examining the temporal on 
the surface, which corresponds to the in- 
teguments of the brain, we notice that 





Fig. 136.-Temrorat Bons or Rassir. Ovutine. 
INTERIOR, 


the superior division, a, b, b, shows a 
smooth surface, varying greatly in form 
and extent in different species. 

In a memoir published in 1807, and de- 
posited in the annals of the Museum of 
Natural History, Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
sought to make a comparison between 
the osseous parts of bird crania and those 
of quadrupeds. That savant represents 
upon the plate which accompanies his 
treatise the head of a young chicken, 
from four to five months old, shown in 
profile, by its inferior surface. Each cra- 
nial division is marked with a letter in- 
dicating its name. According to that 
author, the part which we are now de- 
scribing would be properly termed the 
parietal bone; while the piece placed 
farther in, and which he has indicated 
by the letter S, would be the os-inter- 
parietal, but this celebrated naturalist 





Fig. 137.—Ear- Fig. 138.—TmmroraL 
Drum or Ras- Bone or Rassir. 
BIT. Exterior. 


which shows two divisions, very distinct 
in form, extent, andrelation. (1). Thesu- 
perior, a, b, b (Figs. 140, 141), and (2) the 





Fig. 139. —Temporat Bone or Rassit, wiTH Ear-prum. 
Exterior. OvuTLINE. 


had limited his observations to only one 
or two heads, and upon them based his 
conclusions, and the several analogies 
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which he has drawn between the bones 
of the skull and face of this class of ani- 
mals and those of quadrupeds, appear 
forced. We are quite 
willing to leave these 
matters to the judg- 
ment of those who oc- 
cupy themselves in 
particular researches 
‘i - connected with this 
Sone or Cow, subject, only remark- 
EXxrTErior. ing, that the osseous 
portion designated by 
St. Hilaire under the name os-farzetai, is 
that which offers to us the most analogy 
with the squamous portion of the tempo- 
ral in quadrupeds; and the bone which 
the same savant calls znter-parietal, does 
not really exist in birds, although it may 
appear as the representation of the os- 
parietal in quadrupeds. 

This division in the hooded crow is 
convex, and generally less prominent in 
the gallinacia. Two apophyses, one pos- 
terior, b, b, quite long, and one inferior, a, 
much shorter, lie at the lower margin of 
this surface, which is covered by muscu- 
lar fibers and aponeurosis. The lower 
portion, n, is flat and much more extend- 
ed than the other; it forms by union with 
that Of the opposite side a great part of 
the orbitar-plate, and half, or very nearly, 
of the cavity designed to receive the 
quadrigeminal tubercle. 

Examined on its interior surface, the 
temporal shows two very distinct fossz ; 
one, above, having considerable extent 
and depth, 1, 2, 3; this forms the lateral 
superior fossa of the base of the skull, t,t 
(Fig. 143), and re- 
ceives the lateral 
parts of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Some 
arterial channels are 
noticeable—that 
placed in front being 
much more marked 








big. t42.--TEMPORAL 
Bons or Crow. In- 


TERIOR. than the others. The 
lower fossa,c, is sepa- 

rated from that which we have just de- 
scribed by a small osseous blade, x, x, x. 
It is deep, and forms, in conjunction with 


the semi-cavity of the occipital bone 
' (Fig. 119, b, b), a hollow or complete fossa, 
in which lie the quadrigeminal tubercles. 





Fig. 141.—Temporat Bone or Birps. Exterior. 
OuTLinr. 


In front of these two fossz an irregular 
bony process is observed, beginning at 3, 
terminating at m. This osseous part 
forms the larger portion of the orbitar 
plate; its anterior border, 5, 5, unites 
with the like portion of the opposite 
temporal. Several openings or hollows 
are seen at the base of the skull. The 
whole anterior surface of the temporal is 
lined by the dura-mater, which is ex- 
tremely fine or delicate in birds. Its 
place is upon the side of the skull, as in 
quadrupeds, only some parts of this bone, 
which we have constantly found in the 
latter, are wanting entirely in birds; for 
instance, the mastoid process, or the part 
which constitutes the auditory apparatus. 
Here this is foumd in the occipital, as we 
have shown when discussing that bone. 
The temporal in birds articulates with 
the occipital bone by its posterior edge, 
v,v,Vv,Vv; bythe superior, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, with 
the parietals and a part of the frontal; 
by its anterior edge, 5, 5, with the oppo- 
site temporal; and by the superior part 
of this edge with the process of the front- 
al represented in Fig. 84,b,b. The man- 





Fig. 143.~-Tamporat Bone or Crow. Iwrerior. 
OuTLing. 


ner of articulation at this part is remark- 
able. The anterior angle of the tempo- 
ral fits into the hollow of the frontal 
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(Fig. 84, d), and the blade, b, b, of the 
latter is covered by the little thin plate 
of the temporal placed before the supe- 
rior fossa. This articulation in birds can 
be seen, however, only a short time after 
birth. It is very apparent in the magpie 
and jay four and five days old. It is ex- 





tremely remarkable in very young ori- 
oles, those not over ten days old. Final- 
ly, the temporal articulates by means of a 
small fossa back of the great apophysis, 
b, b, with the process belonging to the 
lower jaw, and representing the glenoid 
apophysis in man and quadrupeds. 





> 


THE WORK OF 


gs this age of railroads and telegraphs, 
when all is hurry, bustle, and push, 
one of the most difficult things in the 
world is to get people to stop and think. 
If they read, they want something 
through which they can go at the speed 
of steam, and without any effort on their 
part. They have no time to think. When 
they read, it is for refreshment and pleas- 
ure. To all these the sentimental novels 
and papers of the day furnish mental 
food, or rather mental “stuff.” 

Now, is not this a great mistake and a 
great danger? Is such reading a refresh- 
ment to the mind? Has it not rathera 
tendency to weaken the mind? Is it not 
a sort of wide-awake dreaming? We no- 
tice that inveterate readers of light liter- 
ature are generally fickle, light-headed, 
and incapable of successfully taking part 
in any measure that requires sound judg- 
ment and reason. 

Would it not be more refreshing to ex- 
amine the niceties of nature's laws, the 
wonders of the human body and mind, 
and those questions which have to do 
with the welfare of the race? Of course, 
the business-man can not be required in 
his leisure moments to wade through a 
long, abstruse scientific treatise. But can 
he not find pleasure in some good essay, 
a choice bit of poetry, or a short story 
giving a sweet, simple, and true picture 
of human life? Can he not get good 
magazines and wholesome papers? This 
applies to all as well as to business-men. 
The perusal of such literature, the rare- 
bits of mental production, would certain- 
ly furnish more nutriment and more re- 
freshment to the mind than is furnished 
by wading through the mire of some 
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tawdry-colored serial. We do not con- 
demn all novels. There are some that 
are good; but they are few and far be- 
tween. They are as scarce as good po- 
ems. 

There is no doubt that Agassiz found 
more pleasure in contemplating a single 
fossil than any one could find in a life- 
time reading trashy novels. But, it may 
be said, all have not the mind of Agassiz. 
True. But all have minds, and those 
minds are capable by culture of appreci- 
ating, to some degree, the beauties of 
truth. 

The “respectable” man, even, will fol- 
low with his mind a “ hero” through back 
streets and dark allies, among robbers, 
thieves, gamblers, drunkards, and to all 
kinds of indecent resorts. What if he 
should follow bodily in the same tracks? 
Would he not be disgraced? Certainly 
he would. Shall we respect our bodies 
more than our minds? Such “respecta- 
bility” is obtained either through mistake 
or from policy. 

Publishers will buy only such articles 
as suit the public taste. Why? Because 
they find greater sale for such articles. 
That is it. They work simply for money. 
I refer to publishers of the trashy, so- 
called literary papers of the day. Like 
those who take advantage of the Indian’s 
fancies and sell him beads and. block-tin 
at exorbitant prices, these publishers are 
laying up wealth for themselves by grati- 
fying the false taste of the public. 

This brings us to the great fact: the 
masses read this trash. They conse- 
quently have all the weaknesses that re- 
sult from such a course. The youth ad- 
dicted to such reading is likely to be 
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feeble-minded or reckless. The people likely to be trifling and effeminate; if 

so addicted are likely to be affected in _ that thought be solid and wholesome, they 

the same way. | will be strong and cheerful and happy. 
This element of silent corruption is the | Since in this age of printing all the 


most dangerous foe with which we have | people can and will read, is it not the 
to contend. Compared with it the wran- | great work of journalism to instruct and 
gling of politicians is as nothing, for it is | refine society? And this can only be 
shaping the destinies of a people through | done by putting into the hands of the 
the character of the thought which | people, in an attractive form, literature 


it produces and perpetuates. If that 
thought be trashy or immoral, they are 


that is pure and ennobling. 
J. M. BICKNELL. 


A PRESS EXCURSION. 


HE Convention of the “New York | 

Press Association,” of 1880, met at | 
Troy, June 17th and 18th, in the audi- | 
ence room of the City Hall. Editors | 
and writers for newspapers from all 
parts of the State were present and had 
a very agreeable and instructive time. 
The citizens of Troy invited the mem- | 
bers of the Association to drive in car- 
riages on the afternoon of the 17th. The | 
route taken embraced a good part of the 
city and its most attractive outskirts, as 
Mt. Ida and Oakwood Cemetery, the 
Holly water-works, the paper-boat man- 
ufactory, etc. In the evening they were 
welcomed by acting Mayor Rhodes, in 
the beautiful Music Hall; the annual 
address was delivered by Hon. G. Fair- 
man, long editor of the Elmira Adver- 
tiser, and a poem read by Mr. Charles 
M. Dickinson, of the Binghamton Re- 
publican ; after which the President 
of the Association, Hon. J. M. Fran- 
cis, held a reception in his parlors, 
where the company were individually in- 
troduced to Governor Cornell and 
many others. On the following morning 
at ten o'clock they took seats in 
carriages, and were driven to several iron 
foundries and manufactories, where they 
witnessed a variety of processes for the 
conversion of iron into articles of utility. 
Among the factories visited were the 
widely known and very extensive “Bes- 





semer Steel Works,” of the Albany and 


Rensselaer Iron and Steel Company 
and the rolling mill of H. Burden & Sons, 
where they saw what is-said to be the sec- 
ond largest water-wheel in the world. 
The manufacture of Bessemer steel, in 
the opinion of the writer, was one of the 
most entertaining sights of that day. 

They were entertained with a collation 
at the residences of Messrs J. A. and 
I. T. Burden, after which they started 
for Cohoes, where the Harmony Cot- 
ton Mills, the largest mills in the world, 
and some other manufactories were in- 
spected. Hereawiew of the Cohoes Falls 
was had, and at the Cataract House a 
delightful entertainment was given them. 
By invitation from the Troy and Boston 
Railway Company at seven o’clock Satur- 
day morning the Association started for 
the Hoosic tunnel, through which they 
went and returned. Having partaken of 
a collation at North Adams, the company 
returned to Troy, where they separated 
for their homes. 

Troy is a beautiful city, finely situated 
for views. From Oakwood Cemetery an 
extensive prospect spreads before the eye, 
taking in Rensselaer, the Hudson and 
Mohawk Rivers, and the whole of Troy 
with its suburbs. 

Among the most noteworthy intellect- 
ual features of the Convention was the 
speech of Mr. Pixley, editor of the Avgo- 
naut, of San Francisco. He gave some 
very interesting information with respect 
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to the Chinese in California. Mr. P. is | 
anti-Chinaman and-is endeavoring to 
create a sentiment in the East which will 
help toward securing from the Govern- 
ment at Washington a restrictive policy 
affecting Chinese emigration. 

These Conventions of the Press Asso- | 
ciation, held in the different cities of the 
State, are as schools—on the object-teach- 
ing plan—to the members who, in this 
way, learn more about the visited city 
and its industries than they would be 
likely to learn otherwise in a life-time. 
They, in their turn, publish in their 
papers a report of what they have seen, 
and thus their readers learn the same 
lesson, and so it is carried along, benefit- 
ing many others besides the editors. 

Some of the Trojans whoentertained the 
Association declared that the time they 
spent had been profitable to themselves, 
inasmuch as they also had learned much 
which was new and useful. 





Cc. F. W. 


THE ART OF THINKING.—Too much 
stress can not be laid upon the funda- 
mental importance of perfect command 
over thought. How many a page must 
be re-read, how many lessons conned 
over and over to compensate for lapses 
ofthought? In the possession or absence 
of this power over mind lies the chief 
difference between mental strength and 
mental weakness. Some men think as a 
child plays with a hammer, striking little 
blows here, there, anywhere, at any object 
within reach. The action of a strong 
mind may be compared to the stone- 
breaker’s sledge-hammer, dealing stub- 
born blows successively upon one spot 
till the hard rock cracks and yields. When 
such a mind acts, it acts to some purpose 
and can begin where it left off without 
going over the whole ground again to 
take up the threads of its ratiocinations. 
Concentration and system are thus seen 
to be the chief elements in the art of 
thinking. 





HALLUCINATIONS. 


I DO not care to reason with Dr. Mauds- 
ley or any other scientist in regard to 
what is called hallucinations. These grad- 
grinds, in their inveterate repugnance to 
spiritualistic ideas, are unquestionably 
laboring under scientific hallucinations 
that would seem to nullify their own doc- 
trines of development and evolution. Be- 
cause their advance has been intensely 
on the rational or materialistic side of 
the mind, I see nothing to justify the con- 
tempt they are heaping upon those whose 
finer organization evolves the ideal or 
spiritual. We all believe the brain of the 
civilized man is less rudimentary than 
that of the savage. It is of a more deli- 
cate texture; more complex, and in the 
proportions of the humanizing, sympa- 
thetic parts larger, while the crueller, 
destructive forces, are subordinated. 
This being the case, the survival of the 
fittest will naturally be such as can best 
uphold and advance the condition of the 
ameliorated man; the growth, steadily 





progressive, of the ideal, the zsthetic, 
the man of government, freedom, science, 
art, and literature. Now, if man be im- 
mortal; if his condition in this world be 
the prophecy of an existence hereafter, it 
is natural to suppose that his faculties 
would, in the course of development, 
gradually evolve the germ of cognizance. 
The external, material sense, giving place 
to the internal, spiritual sense. 

In the Christ we find the spiritual 
sense so preponderating that the external 
senses were no more than adjuncts or 
appendages thereto. He not only read 
the minds and hearts of men, but was in 
companionship with beings hidden to 
and from other eyes. He so penetrated 
the secrets of nature that He intimates 
that all physical infirmities are subject to 
certain states of the mind or belief, and 
this state, which He calls faith, He de- 
clares to be the spiritual, curative ele- 
ment by which healing is wrought; hence, 
what the people called miracles (and we 
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preserve the term), was no more than the 
natural action of advanced development 
in Him, and simple reliance upon a di- 
vine power in the recipient of healing. 

Immortality is the natural sequence to 
development which, of itself, negates 
limitation. If our kind, from the poor, 
simple, blind Anthropoid was in progress 
of eons evolved, the Darwins, the Spen- 
sers, and Tyndales of modern thought, no 
less than the Oberlins, St. Theresas, and 
Elizabeths of Hungary, backward in time 
to the Saints and Martyrs, the law-givers, 
Moses and Solon, and Lycurgus, the 
Messiahs of the nations, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, and Mahomet, and great- 
est of all, the Christ, are we to suppose 
that no other and no higher revelations 
are to be experienced by the onward 
man? 

Are we driven to the miserable subter- 
fuge of asserting that these wonderful 
men were impostors? It seems utterly 
childish to say they were misled by their 
own imagination, deluded by their own 
excited nerves, and ideas took form and 
objective shape when all was no more 
than their own excited nerves and heat- 
ed blood. Even if this be the case, it 
merely changes the ground and makes 
man even more wonderful than his reve- 
lations; makes him in his own right a 
God after the manner of Jacob Boehm. 
The Anthropoid has scaled the heavens, 
and can no more be subject to mere 
material Jaws than the particles of mat- 
ter out of which suns and worlds are 
evolved can be annihilated. By the laws 
of his own being, righteously and rever- 
ently observed, his generations are be- 
coming more and more in harmony with 
the God of the universe, and we shall, 
at length, be as Gods, royally born, truth- 
penetrating, and spirit-discerning. 

Are men and women impostors, who 
see and hear what we have not the power 
of seeing and hearing? God forbid! 
Were the Saints, who, by their steadfast- 
ness, have helped to redeem the race 
from subterfuge and moral as well as 
physical cowardice, laboring under a poor 
delusion that sinks them from martyrs to 
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mere deceived men and women, who died 
from obstinacy ? When the heavens were 
opened to them and they perished amid 
exultant cries of holy rapture, was there 
nothing at stake needful for them to as- 
sert, and no truth in the divine vision 
open to their eyes? 

When Joan of Arc heard voices and saw 
beings who transformed her ignorance in- 
to knowledge and power and effective sol- 
diership, it would be blasphemy to say that 
delusion and imposture could effect what 
she realized. Suppose the exultation de- 
clined, the rapt vision disappeared a‘ter 
a time, and the poor girl died pitiably in 
darkness and dread, she will still remain 
on the page of history as one of the 
most wonderful creations that ever came 
athwart our horizon, and fell a victim to 
the cruelty of the times. To say there 
was no vision, no seeing beyond what 
others saw about her, and she was the 
tool of priestcraft or soldier, will not ac- 
count for the unwonted courage, wis- 
dom, and forecast she displayed. She 
was what she believed herself to be, and 
nothing less. It is easier to believe in 
facts than in hallucinations. Imposture 
may accomplish much, but when it over- 
turns kingdoms, and establishes empires, 
as in the case of Mohammed, the visions 
that accompany the movement are of a 
solid, realistic kind, no more to be doubted 
than the historic facts that supervened. 

Cromwell had his visions and ecstasies, 
and it is the fashion to call him a hypo- 
crite, but his fastings and prayers went 
with the vision of the great Democrat, 
and did more to exhibit the spirit, and 
establish the freedom of England, than 
all the prayers of all the hierarchy of 
the Established Church. It would be well 
if such hypocrites could multiply both 
here and in England. Imposture does 
not create heroes, statesmen, and reform- 
ers. 

Scientists enlarge upon the action of 
the imagination as well as the sensitive- 
ness of the nervous system as productive 
of hallucination. It may be that these 
are the very states required to give 
vitality to what may not be wholly illu- 
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sive, and yet partially so, owing to the 
incompleteness of the organization, by 
which the seer has glimpses only, and he 
is tempted to struggle for the full light, 
when it would be more honest to wait, 
and as in human legal testimony, say, “I 
do not know, it is not clear.” 


The question comes home again and ° 


again, Is there any reality in these things ? 
When a person in good health, without 
any previous thought of an individual, 
sees him visibly presented to the eye, why 
should he consider it a trick of the senses ? 
He might conjure up an image by dwell- 
ing upon the subject, but when all his 
thoughts are in another direction, I do 
not see how the image in question is to 
be referred to an act of the imagination. 
We have the testimony of thousands of 
persons whose integrity and good sense 
are unquestionable, who have seen such 
things. Their word would be unchal- 
lenged in a court of law, but when it is a 
phenomenon, something out of ordinary 
experience, people hesitate to believe. 

I wake from a pleasant sleep. The 
night is a dark, tempestuous night, the 
rain beating furiously upon the roof, and 
the wind howling at sash and crevice. 
My light has been extinguished, and my 
room ought to be totally dark, but it is 
not. On the contrary, luminous rays are 
about my bed, and a beautiful child, the 
sweet image of a golden-haired darling 
who had gone onward years before, is 
leaning by my side. I am not surprised 
nor awe-struck. Somehow it seems most 
natural, and as the light slowly fades 
and the sweet image grows indistinct, and 
nothing remains but the wild war of the 
elements, I think how tranquillizing 
such heavenly visitants might be to us; 
but friend after friend departs and I, who 
so long for their companionship, see them 
no more, though others declare that 
spirits come and go almost unbidden to 
them. 

From this I infer that in myself the 
power of discerning such manifestations 
is but a partial, temporary exercise of a 
faculty in which the conditions are transi- 
ent, and the faculty rudimentary. I do 





not believe it to be hallucination; it is 
not disease, nor is it the result of imagi- 
nation, for what I both see and hear 
comes upon me unexpectedly when my 
thoughts are in no way exercised in that 
direction. . 

I have a firm belief in the immortality 
of the soul, of its progressive nature, of 
its innate tendency to what is true and 
beautiful, its infinitude of possibilities; 
that it is always emancipating itself from 
what is unworthy, discordant, or evil in 
any way. I believe in an Infinite Father, 
who loves His child and extends to it 
a helping hand, and is mindful of all its 
endeavors, and pitiful over its shortcom- 
ings; and, as its faculties expand under 
the influence of divine affections, it natu- 
rally happens that spirits kindred to itself 
will associate with him, and be more or 
less manifest to him as his conditions of 
biology are favorable. 

I know of no more terrible orphanage 
than the materialist makes of man. Born 
into conditions by which he may scale 
heaven or descend to hell; poised amid 
divine and devilish proclivities, he is left 
in utter darkness and dread to suffer with- 
out remedy or cause; be virtuous with- 
out moral results; aspire to be only the 
victim of a mockery of the faculties he 
has attained through eons of growth. 
Such an estimate of our being casts sus- 
picion and terror upon the whole system 
of a universe in which we find ourselves. 
Without a benign progressive evolvement 
which no conditions of life or change or 
death can frustrate, we are no better than 
miserable atoms of destiny, whose friends 
and devils mock at our struggles in the 
abyss of never-ending darkness and mis- 
ery. But weare conscious of the opposite 
of all this, which would be a libel upon 
the beneficence of the Father of our be- 
ing. 

Readers of Charlotte Bronté will remem- 
ber how strikingly, in “Jane Eyre” and 
in “ The Professor,” if I mistake not, either 
that work or “ Valette,” she precipitates 
the fate of her heroine by an unwonted 
voice or cry, by which she learns of the 
state of her lover, etc. A friend inquired 
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of her why she made use of this weird 
superstition, to which she answered, with 
a manner that implied her own experi- 
ence: 

“We know that such things have been!” 

In this relation I will record what hap- 
pened to myself of a similar import, in 
the hope that some of your readers may 
suggest a solution of what, to my mind, 
admits of but one reading, namely, the 
wide-spreading sympathies of all life and 
nature, and that the blessed unseen ones 
participate in our grief. We know “such 
things are,” and why conceal them ? 

On the 4th of July last, myself and 
family were invited by a friend to pass 
the day with them at a secluded farm- 
house, green to the very threshold. We 
were all in good health and spirits, and 
the walk through the pine woods was not 
oppressive, a walk of nearly two miles. 
We had some fine singing, conversation, 
and an excellent dinner which all enjoyed. 
In the course of the afternoon, I found 
myself suffering from a sense of presenti- 
ment which I could not cast aside, not- 
withstanding my utmost efforts to do so. 
I gave no expression to a feeling that 
might mar the pleasure of the group of 
intelligent friends and happy children, 
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| but so oppressive did it become that I 
| grew ill and retired early. 

| No sooner was I alone than my ears 
were conscious of cries and sobs as of 
persons in distress. Wailings in a low 
key were pitiful to hear. I covered my 
head, and tried in every way not to hear, 
but it would not be. The sad, heart- 
sobs could not be put by. I arose several 
times and went out. The night was a 
windy, misty one, with a slight fall of 
rain. In vain did I strive to think this 
boding wail might be smothered. It was 
not a new experience. I had heard it 
before, out over the sea and from distant 
lands, and never had it been a meaning- 
less sound, and now I knew that deep 
sorrow awaited me. 

Is this superstition? Is it delusion? 
Is it hallucination? Whence came the 
sounds, so unexpected, so full of grief? 

I ofly know the fact. I know it was. 

I will not dwell upon the tragical event 
that was transpiring far away on the coast 
of North Carolina. At that very time 
four lovely girls, my granddaughters, two 
in early childhood, and two in the first 
flush of young womanhood, perished in 
Beaufort harbor by the upsetting of a 


| 





sail-boat ! 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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W/E have in our possession an old 
newspaper that contains the fol- 
lowing announcement : 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Master Payne. 


HAMLET. 
Hamlet, . ° ‘ Master Payne. 
Laertes, Mr. Poe. 
Grave-digger, Mr. Bernard. 
Ophelia, Mrs. Poe. 
Queen, Mrs. Powell. 


After which a Musical Entertainment, entitled : 


PAUS AND VIRGINIA, 
Paul, . ° ° ° 


Virginia, . ; 


Mrs. Woodham. 
. ‘ Mrs. Poe. 

*.. Mrs. Poe respectfully informs her friends and the 
publick that her Benefit will be on Wednesday evening 
next, 


This brief record indicates the parent- 





age and standing of the immediate ances- 


tors of our poet. We marvel that the 
son, with his imaginative temperament, 
during his many trials of want and disap- 
pointment, should not have followed the 
adventurous footsteps of his parents. 
The depreciative memoir of Poe that 
precedes his volume of poems in the edi- 
tion of 1876 is libelous. His publisher 
can not be excused for having permitted 
it to go forth attached to Poe's writings. 
In this scurrilous proem our author is 
depicted, full-length, as a vagabond, vil- 
lain, drunkard, gambler, and libertine. 
No doubt Poe had grave faults of char- 
acter, and was of a badly-balanced organ- 
ization. Boot-blacking denotes a thrifty 
pursuit—but, alas, magazine writing be- 
gets only a precarious livelihood. Al- 
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ways restive, elated or depressed, as cir- 
cumstances affected him, under provoca- 
tion, Poe became moody, reckless, and 
quarrelsome, and readily made enemies 
among his compeers—some of whom re- 
mained life-long adversaries. 

For years Poe was a needy borrower of 
small sums of money, and resorted to 
shifts and subterfuges to keep his head 





Magazine for 1845, he says, in the Broad- 
way Fournal, of the same year, that “it 
bears no resemblance, and is a gross 
wrong.” The picture in Redfield’s edi- 
tion his friends pronounce “ idealized ;’ 
but those recently published in “Gill's 
Life” and Miss Rice’s “Memorial Volume” 
are said to be authentic likenesses. The 
former, however, being merely a wood- 











his hearth-fire ablaze. 
Magazine publishers paid him at the rate 


sheltered, and 


of four dollars per two-column page. In 
his dealings our author was not always 
conscientious; and, when hard pressed 
by needs, differing versions of his poems 
were sold, under varying names, to sev- 
eral publications. 

Of his portrait, issued in Graham's 




















cut, is all too smooth and rotund to be 
distinctly characteristic. 

In person Poe was of medium height, 
erect and well formed. His motions 
were nervous, his manners prepossessing, 
his conversation earnest and eloquent. 
Although his predilections were always 
those of a Southron, it is now known that 
he was born in Boston during a brief visit 
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of his parents in that city. Himself says 
in one of his letters: “ We like Boston; 
we were born there. The Bostonians are 
very well in their way. Their pumpkin- 
pies are delicious; their poetry is not so 
good.” Let us forgive Poe’s literary 
judgment of his fellow-townsmen; our 
many anthologies indicate that he cer- 
tainly must have been in error. The very 
distinguished English “ philosopher,” Mr. 
Tupper, once wrote from London to a 
literary friend in America: “Shall we 
make Edgar A. Poe famous by a notice 
in The Literary Gazette?” This would- 
be Warwick, however, lost his opportu- 
nity for crowning a king. Poe became 
self-crowned, and to-day ranks an auto- 
crat in three departments of letters— 
criticism, romance, and poetry. 

We do not altogether accept as genu- 
ine the modesty assumed by our author 
in the preface to his poems, where he 
says: “I think nothing in this volume of 
much value,” etc.; “Events, etc., have 
prevented me from making at any time 
any serious efforts,” etc. Poe had much 
unemployed time; and if the poetic im- 
pulse had oftener haunted him, he would 
irresistibly have been compelled to do its 
bidding. Our author's entire collection 
of verses, including the dramatic “ Scenes 
from Politian,” numbers only forty-three 
pieces, many of them brief, some “al- 
bum-y,” others occasional. His best ver- 
sions were composed slowly. Every 
sound and expression must have been 
carefully weighed and balanced. Their 
form was primarily considered, and, lastly, 
their substance evolved and compressed 
to fit his form-limitations. 

As a poet Poe represents more of wiz- 
ard than seer; has more of manner than 
matter; is more ingenious than emotion- 
al; more mystic than philosophic; more 
amatory than heroic. Although a good 
story-teller in prose, he relates no inci- 
dent or narrative in verse. His subjects 
partake of the bizarre, fantastic, and ex- 
travagant. As Mrs. Whitman says: “He 
could never write an occasional poem, 
nor adapt himself to the taste of a popu- 
lar audience.” 





Never was poet more fond of refrain. 
Excessive iteration was another of his 
hobbies. Again may be noticed all too 
frequent recourse to parenthesis—resort 
ed to as a measure of art, to produce va- 
riety, or to acquire a rhyme-word where 
none readily offered. On general prin- 
ciples parenthesis is only a blemish that 
interrupts continuity and directness of 
purpose. Poe had a large vocabulary. 
He compels uncommon words and word- 
compounds into difficult rhymes and 
metres. Expressions like these are forci- 
ble and original: “On the night's Pluto- 
nian shore” (The Raven); “ Quaff, oh 
quaff the kind Nepenthe” (The Raven) ; 
“The naphtaline river” (For Annie); 
“The ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir” 
(Ulalume); “The scorias river” (Ula- 
lume); “ Peccavimus, but rave not thus” 
(Lenore) ; “ Flapping their condor wings, 
Invisible woe,” etc. (Conqueror Worm). 

At times we encounter mannered ex- 
pressions, such as: “The lolling lily;” 
“the monarch lolls ;” “the world lay loll- 
ing;” and also not an over-fondness for 
posing for rhyme on the word “ heaven.” 
The sonorous sounds “ore” and “ more” 
were favorites with poets long before the 
days of Poe. Bug no one succeeded like 
him in making them perform effective 
service. Thus we quote from “To One 
in Paradise,” “No more—no more—to 
more ;” from “ The Raven,” its “ Never- 
more ;” from “ Lenore,” “ The sweet Le- 
nore hath gone before;” “his name’s 
‘No More;’” from “To Zante,” “Thy 
charms shall please no more;” “Thy 
memory no more;” from “ The Haunted 
Palace,” “And laugh, but smile no. 
more.” 

Among others, we notice these obscure 
and archaic expressions: ‘‘ Red litten win- 
dows” (Haunted Palace) ; “ The mists of 
the Taglay” (Tamerlane); “The red le- 
vin” (Israfel) ; “ Halidone” (at the close 
of Politian). 

Again there are frequent allusions to 
all too remote localities and objects, as: 
“Distant Aiden” (The Raven); “ Por- 
phyrogene” (Haunted Palace); “ Eblis” 
(Tamerlane); “ Videlicet a tent” (Fairy 
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Land); “Old Alberto’s daughter” (To 
the River). 

Allusions to the heavenly bodies, my- 
thology, and ancient history are frequent. 
Occasionally “ heaven” is spoken of; but 
more frequently we have displays of pan- 
demonium and its inmates. Things grim, 
ghastly, horrible, sheeted and shrouded, 
entombed and weird, in the forms of 
ghosts, ghouls, demons, fiends, phantoms, 
shadows, and spectres, are oftenest made 
to appear. Rare is any reference made 
to animated nature. Neither lion nor 
lamb, wolf nor hind, horse nor hound, 
are mentioned; but in their stead we 
have the toad, newt, bat, lizard, and 
worm—a sorcerer’s stock in business. Of 
things ornithological—dove, swan, hum- 
ming-bird, and songster are all ignored ; 
and only taloned birds-of-prey and car- 
rion-feeders —the albatross, eagle, con- 
dor, vulture, and raven—glorified. Of 
trees the poet makes no mention. 

As a literary reviewer, Poe is entitled 
to distinction for the independence and 
analysis of his criticisms. Before his day 
the judgment of American reviewers was 
oftenest expressed in vague generalities. 
Condemnation or praise was given with- 
out reason to justify it. Flourishes of 
fine writing, long quotations, and repe- 
tition of English opinion were the re- 
viewer's capital. The convenient ad jec- 
tive “exquisite” stood, as now, among 
lettered drivelers for a multitude of mer- 
its. Himself a master of euphony and 
expression, Poe had a clear understand- 
ing of the proprieties of language and the 
demands of art. Recklessly did he fling 
his critical firebands among the dry hay- 
stacks of literary shams and authorlings. 
It must, however, in fairness be said, that 
at times he was biased, and habitually 
dealt too considerately with the produc- 
tions of charming lady writers and influ- 
ential members of the press. On other 
occasions, jealousy or fancied wrongs 
warped his judgment. 

Poe delighted in good workmanship. 
In his. opinion musical expression and 
technical ingenuity made ample amends 
for poverty of conception. All too often 





he paraded the elementary rules of com- 
position, and occupied himself with the 
yard-stick for rhetorical measurement ; 
or prated, in learned formule, of dactyl, 
zambus, and anapest, while the spirit of 
the composition under review escaped 
his notice. And now, returning to “the 
poet,” let us proceed to examine the 
characteristics of some of his versions. 


THE RAVEN 


justly gives its name to our author’s vol- 
ume. Taken “for all in all” we are dis- 
posed to consider “ The Raven” foremost 
among American poems. However this 
may be, some acute and thoughtful re- 
viewers, among whom, as we write, emie 
nent names come to our mind, “can see 
nothing in it.” According to their man- 
ner of thinking, the poem lacks substance, 
point, and purpose; it embodies no phi- 
losophy, it teaches no moral. The gnarled 
tree, the nest-building robin, the grave- 
digger’s spade, the background land- 
scape, all are wanting. Cuz dono? is the 
logical inquiry. And yet, “most potent, 
grave, and reverend seigniors,” apply this 
same interrogatory to Coleridge’s “ An- 
cient Mariner” or Shakespeare's “ Ham- 
let,” and the reply shall be the same. 

To us “The Raven” is simply a som- 
bre, controlling phase of its author’s feel- 
ings, allegorically interpreted. Analytic- 
ally considered, we discover therein word- 
zng that is forcible and novel; rhythm 
original and peculiar; a 7efrazn euphoni- 
ous and impressive; a sud/ject weird and 
mystcrious ; and a composition, in its 
nicety, strikingly grand and unique. No 
poem within the wide range of English 
literature is more phenomenal. Its tech- 
nical achievements are immense. Few 
versions so long, devoid of action and 
narrative, are equally effective and well- 
sustained. We doubt that the author 
could anew have produccd its equal, un- 
less he had repeated himself largely in 
manner and sentiment. 

Poc must have pondered long and lov- 
ingly, and dreamed and watched wearily 
to bring to bear upon the many lincs all 
his resources of skill in the art of versi- 
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fication. First was the strong concep- 
tion, then the novel framing of both me- 
tre and refrain; and lastly came the con- 
sideration of sound and detail. He may 
have derived hints from Cresset’s French 
poem “ Ver Vert,” or Dickens’ “ Barnaby 
Rudge ;” but such common property as 
talking parrots and croaking ravens was 
never placed in the custody of any one 
or two authors. Our poet certainly is in- 
debted to neither foreign celebrity for 
the ethereal substance and masterly ¢ech- 
nigue of his composition. 

Mr. John H. Ingram, who has written 
of Poe learnedly in books and magazines, 
surmises that “ The Raven,” in form and 
manner, had a forerunner in some verses 
entitled “Isadore,” which were contrib- 
uted by Mr. Albert Pike to the New York 
Mirror of October 18, 1843. For com- 
parison it may be instructive to extract | 
two of the stanzas: 





“ Thou art lost to me forever—I have lost thee, Isa- 
dore — 

Thy hand will never rest upon my loyal bosom more, 

Thy tender eyes will never more vaze fondly into mine, 


Nor thine arms around me lovingly and trustingly en- 
twine. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore!” 


* My footsteps through the room resound, all sadly aud 


forlore ; 
The garish sun s' ines flauntingly upon the unsweft 
floor ; } 
The mocking-\ird s¢7/2 sits and sings a melancholy 
strain, 


For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows 
with rain, 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore !"* 

And yet all this, with its dust and cob- | 
webs, its silent, singing mocking-bird and | 
dropsical heart—its jumbled imagery, ex- 
cruciating pathos, feeble expletives, and 
forced rhyme—how very unlike Poe! 

In the edition of our author's work of 
1876, the form of “The Raven” is dis- 
torted by subdivision of the stanzas into 
eleven lines; whereas Poe himself meas- 
ured his version in six-line stanzas. In 
the author’s name we would respectfully 
protest against this mutilation. The 


third line of the second stanza, which | 


now reads: 
_ vainly I had songh?# to borrow,” etc., 





originally stood, 





“ —___. vainly I had ¢r#ed to borrow,” etc. 


Years ago one of the British Quarterly 
Reviews made this erroneous statement : 
“The metre (of ‘The Raven’) is a modi- 
fication of that used in the conclusion of 
Miss Barrett’s ‘ Lady Geraldine.’” It is 
well known that soon after the publica- 
tion of Poe’s “ Raven” Miss Barrett wrote 
to one of her friends in America: “ Our 
great poet, Mr. Browning, the author of 
‘Paracelsus,’ and ‘ Bells and Pomegran- 
ates.’ was struck much by the rhythm of 
the poem.” In “ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship” she afterward adopted the form of 
“The Raven.” Her version was published 
subsequent to that of our author. “The 
Raven” first appeared in the American 
Whig Review for 1845, preceded by an 
editorial complimentary heading. The 
publisher’s honorarium paid was exactly 
ten dollars. 

“Lenore” was originally named “ The 
Pean.” In the early version, pubiished 
in Russell’s Magazine, we find the name 


|“Helen” in place of “Lenore.” The 
| poem is a kind of dirge—musical—and in 


the main carefully wrought. 

“To Helen” (No.1). First published: 
in the Baltimore volume of 1829, and re- 
published in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger of 1836. This imaginative, youth- 
ful effusion concerns the “ Helen” of the 


| poet’s boyhood, Mrs. Stannard, of Vir- 
| ginia. We find the verses copied in Low- 


ell’s prefatory remarks to “Poe’s Works ;’ 
but, strange to say, they are not embod- 
ied in the author’s collection. It may be 
well to repeat them on this occasion: 


“ Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like the Nicean bark of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn t:aveler bore 

To his twn native shore. 

* On desperate seas long wont to roaam— 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was ome. 

* So in your brilliant window-niche, 
Hew statue-like I see thee stand ! 
The agate lamp within thy hand. 

Ah, Psyche! from the regions which 
Are Holy Land.” 


“To Helen” (No. 2) was first published 
in Mrs. Kirkland’s Union Magazine, New 
York, 1848. The passage, 
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** Oh Heaven !—oh God ! 
How my heart beats in coupling these two words ! 
Save only thee and me!” 
is not in the original rendering. This 
was a genuine love-epistle, sent to a dis- 
tinguished lady-poet of Rhode Island, 
which eventually led to a serious attach- 
ment. 

Eminently romantic, ardent, and pos- 
sessed, our author here attains the apex 
of his ability as an imaginative poet. We 
think this quotation will serve to confirm 
our assertion : 

“ And thou, a ghost amid the entombing trees, 


Didst glide away. Only thine eyes remained. 
They would not go—they never yet have gone,” etc. 


“ They follow me -they lead me through the years ; 
They are my ministers—yet I their slave,”’ etc. 


Other passages have equal merit. 

“Ulalume” was first published in the 
American Whig Review, New York, 1847. 
The poet states that this version “ is auto- 
biographical.” Weird, sonorous, and in- 
genious, though not as melodious or 
impressive as “The Raven;” in skillful 
elaboration it is excelled only by that 
poem. Mrs. Whitman told the reviewer 
that “ Poe preferred ‘Ulalume’ to ‘The 
Raven,’” and added: “ He certainly read 
it more impressively, with a look as if he 
were filled with its solemn splendor.” 

“ The Bells” was first published in Sar- 
tain’s Union Magazine, Philadelphia, 
1849. Anthologists have singled out this 
poem for especial commendation. Among 
the rest, it has been chosen in Mr. Whit- 
tier’s Collection as representative of 
Poe’s genius. Here, for once, we have 
mannerism “run mad.” There is novelty 
of form and artistic construction; but 
the wording is, mostly, “tinkle” and 
“tintinnabulation,” with little variety, 
soul, or sentiment; whilst the refrain 
becomes distressingly repetitious. Pro- 
fessor John H. Hart, formerly editor of 
Sartain’s Union Magazine, states that 
the first draft consisted of only two short 
stanzas, as follows: 


“THE BELLS—A Sone. 


“ Tue bells! hear the bells ! 
How fairy-like a melody there swells 
From the silver tinkling cells 
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Of the bells, bells, bells! 
Of the bells! 

The bells !—oh, the bells! 
The heavy iron bells ! 


“ Hear the tolling of the bells ! 
Hear the knells ! 
How horrible a monody there floats 
From their throats— 
From their deep-toned throats ! 
How I shudder at the notes 
From the melancholy throats 
Of the bells, bells, bells! 
Of the bells!” 

But before publication the author re- 
considered and extended his composition 
to its present dimensions, This version 
owes its acceptation to the elocutionists, 
who ring their many changes and inflex- 
ions on its endless iterations. As poetry, 
nothing could be more tedious and unin- 
spired. 

“An Enigma,” originally published in 
Mrs. Kirkland’s Union Magazine, New 
York, 1848, was called “Sonnet.” Dedi- 
cated to Sarah Anna Lewis, and formed 
on the same acrostic plan as “ A Valen- 
tine.” We are unable to determine what 
is here meant by the term “tuckermani- 
ties.” Does the word slurringly refer to 
the late Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, the liter- 
ary reviewer ? 


“Annabel Lee.” Soon after Poe’s 


| death an authorized and paid-for version 


was printed in Sartain’s Union Maga- 
zine, 1850. At about the same time Mr. 
Griswold, Poe’s literary executor, caused 
the appearance of an imperfect copy in 
the New York 7rzbune; and, strangely 
enough, the poem also appeared as origi- 
nal in the Southern Literary Messenger. 
It was the last written of our author’s 
versions. The second stanza originally 
began— 

“ She was a child and / was a child,” etc. 
Melodious, tender, aria romantic, but ex- 
travagant in language and sentiment, 
uncommonly repetitious, and endowed 
with little underlying thought. A man- 
uscript copy was sold at auction in New 
York city, some years ago, for one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars. Does not this 
circumstance illustrate that it was inju- 
dicious in the late Horace Greeley, after 
Poe’s death, to offer for sale publicly, in 
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the columns of the 7rzdune, one of Poe's 
fifty-dollar promissory notes for the pal- 
try sum of five dollars ? 

“ The Haunted Palace” was originally 
printed in Brooks’ monthly Baltimore 
Museum, in 1833; afterward embodied in 
the prose tale of “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” published in 1839. Distin- 
guished British reviewers have singled 
out these verses for special commenda- 
tion. The subject is allegorical. Poe 
says of it: “I mean to imply a mind 
haunted by phantoms—a disordered 
brain.” 

We think the merit of this composi- 
tion lics mostly in euphonious wording 
and skillful construction. 

“Tie Conqueror Worm” was first pub- 
lished in Graham's Magazine, Philadel- 
phia, 1843, and reprinted in the New 
York Broadway Fournal of 1845. Inthe 
early version the fifth line of the second 
stanza stood : 


“ At the bidding of vast stadowy things.” 
And the fifth line of the fifth stanza read: 
“ And the seraphs all haggard and wan.” 


As a whole, it is dramatic and powerful, 
but extravagant. The climax in the 
fourth stanza, where “the blood-red 
thing” appears, is more startling than 
satisfactory. The close is strong and 
suggestive. But who, or what, preciscly, 
is “ The Conqueror Worm?” Is it the 
worm of the still ?—of the coffin ?—is it 
sin—is it death ? 

“The Sleeper” was first published in 
the Southern Literary Messenger of 1835, 
and named “Irene.” After undergoing 
reconstruction, these lines again appeared 
as original, under their present title, in 
the New York Broadway Fournal of 
1845. The first half describes a lone and 
lovely sleeper, one of the glowing forms 
of Titian. But the second part abruptly 
divulges that this lovely, dreaming sleep- 
er is only a cold and ghastly corpse. We 
are more shocked than stimulated by 
this discovery. Some of the descriptive 
passages, although a little obscure, are 
picturesque. We notice these: 





“ The lily lolls upon the wave, 
Wrapping the fog about its breast, 
The ruin moulders into rest.” 


“ The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 


Flit through thy chamber, in and out.” 


‘“* I pray to God that she may lie 
Forever with unopened eye, 
While the dim, sheeted ghosts go by!” 
We have interpolated a comma after 
the word “dim ;” the sense seems to re- 
quire it. But the line— 


“ Soft may the worms about her creep "— 


closely following descriptions that are 
lovingly pathetic, is repulsive. 

“Dream Land” was originally pub- 
lished in Graham's Magazine, in 1844. 
The twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty- 
third, and twenty-fourth lines are repe- 
titions of the four previous ones; the 
six closing lines are identical with the 
six at the opening ; all of which is an un- 
necessary extension. The meaning of— 


“ 





an Eidolon named aight” 


will remain Greek to most readers. This 
version, with its ghouls, blackness, and 
chaos, and its nightmare manner, can not 
be rated among Poe's most successful 
compositions. 

“Eulalie,” first published in 1845, is 
enjoyable, dainty, lpver-like verse, skill- 
fully worded, and cleverly constructed. 
We are here reminded of the songs of 
the Elizabethan dramatists. 

“For Annie.” Here the subject-mat- 
ter does not accord with our sense of 
what is fitting for poetry. Surely these 
verses belong to the hospital or asylum. 
One might with equal prcepriety indite a 
Monody on the Small-pox, or a Sonnet 
to the Toothache. Much hardihood of 
feeling is necessary to turn one’s infir- 
mities and transgressions to account of 
poetry. For her to whom these melan- 
choly strains were addressed, we can only 
proffer our commiseration : 


“ The moaning and groaning, the sighing and sobbing,” 


etc., were probably self-imposed penal- 
ties; and “that horrible, korrible throb- 
bing "—the “nausea”—‘“the fever that 
maddened the brain”—-“the torture of 
thirst,” etc., might readily have been re- 
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ferred to natural causes, which come of 
doing violence to the laws of health and 
sobriety. 

“ Scenes from Politian ” was first print- 
ed in the Southern Literary Messenger of 
1836. Here we find little characteriza- 
tion. The sz¢uations are commonplace; 
the story lacks interest; the /anguage is 
neither poetic nor impressive, but de- 
formed by excessive iteration. Our dram- 
atist has made a strange selection of 
names for his characters. “ Politian” (it 
might as well have been “ Politician”) 
and “Baldazzar” (why not “ Belshaz- 
zar”?) are chosen to indicate a pair of 
British noblemen. One of the best pas- 
sages occurs where “ Lalage”” handles her 
mirror, saying: 

“Ha! here at least’s a friend—too much a friend 
In earlier days—a friend will not deceive thee. 
Fair mirror, and true! now tell me (for thou canst), : 
A tale—a pretty tale—and heed thou not 
Though it were rife with woe. It answers me, 
It speaks of sunken eyes, and wasted cheeks, 
And Beauty long deceased—remembers me 
Of Joy departed—Hope, the Seraph-Hope, 
Inurned and entombed !—now, in a tone 
Low, sad, and solemn, but most audible, 
Whispers of early grave untimely yawning 

For ruined maid. Fair mirror and true—thou liest 

not! 

Thou hast no end to gain—no heart to break.”’ 


This is genuine and pathetic. 

Part IV., where the lovers meet in the 
garden, conjures up memories of “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” to our author's dis- 
advantage. ‘“Lalage” asks her lover, 
“ Knowest thou the land ?”—and we nat- 
urally turn to Goethe for an extension of 
the query. Subsequently “ Politian” word- 
ily exclaims : 

” I will kneel to thee 
And worship thee, and call thee my beloved 
My own, my beautiful, my love, my wife, 
My all ; oh, wilt thou—wilt thou, Lalage, 
Fly thither with me?” 





Then the lady interposes— 


“ A deed is to be done— 


Castiglione lives!" 


To which tragic cue her lover grandil- 
oquently responds— 


“ And he shall die!” (Zxi?). 


Surely all this is in the line of extrava- | 


ganza and burlesque. Further on occurs 





some time-honored dramatic turns of 
expression— such as: “I clutch thee” 
(Macbeth). “ Thou reasonest well” (CaZo). 
Then we have a sword-encounter, quite 
in the manner of “blood and thunder” 
theatricals. Observe: 
“Pol. Draw, villain, and prate no more ! 
Cas. Ha!—draw ?—and villain ?—have at thee then at 
once, Proud Earl! (Draws).” 
At the close our dramatist indulges in 
a sort of legal language, where he says: 
“ There is xo let or hindrance to thy weapon — 
Strike home. I will not fight thee,” etc., 
rounding the passage with this stout 
Elizabethan oath: 


“* Now's Death and Hell!” 


’Tis a queer medley, and somctimes 
borders on the ridiculous. 

“Sonnet—To Science” was printed in 
Poe's early volume, dated 1829. As a 
composition of youth it has uncommon 
merit, and, in our opinion, would not dis- 
credit some of the older pocts. The 
early volume of Poe’s poems was issued 
in his eighteenth or nineteenth year, in 
Baltimore, soon after our author had left 
West Point. 

“ Al Aavaaf” was written in Poe’s sev- 
enteeth year, and gave its name to his 
early collection of 1829. This long ver- 
sion is encumbered with too many cx- 
planatory notes. Some writers hold that 
a poem to be complete should be left to 
explain itself. Both Lowell and Emer- 
son assent to this doctrine. Here we 
note flitting visions of Coleridge's “ Al- 
batross” and “ moony sky.” In the fourth 
line Circassia is “ bob-tailed” into “ Cir- 
cassy.” Lines seventy-six and seventy- 
seven read— 


Fante! 
Fion di Levante ! "— 





Isolad ! ora! 


all of which, by the bye, is repeated in one 
of our author's later poems, “ To Fante.” 
Wording like this unfairly presupposes 
a reader’s familiarity with the Italian 
language. Of the passage— 
“ Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept with the bee,” etc., 
Poe, the critic, would have said that the 
last word of the first line should have 
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been transposed to the beginning of the 
second. 

“Tamerlane” was first published in 
Poe’s early volume of 1829, and dedicated 
to his friend John Neal. It lacks novelty, 
point, and purpose. We are sometimes 
expectant of “Timour the Tartar,” but 
he never turns up. 

In Part II. there is a queer allusion to 
“beautiful Gomorrah.” Mr. Neal told 
the present reviewer that, on the evi- 
dence of these early poems, he pre- 
dicted Poe’s ultimate success; and that 


he for a long time stood alone in his fa- 


vorable estimate of Poe’s genius. 


In pronouncing on Poe’s poems, it is | 


only fair to say that, while we indulge in 
pointing out their blemishes and short- 
comings, we are also fully alive to their 
merits. To present their numerous fe- 
licities, and to define the charm of their 





beauty and power, would require much 
space and frequent quotation. Our au- 
thor’s “good wine needs no bush ;” its 
merits are clearly apparent to any aver- 
age intelligence. 


IN MEMORIAM.—E. A. Por. 
Say I am stoic—one who failed to know 
When rhymes are kindled by an inner glow ; 
Say I am pauper—borrowing at best— 
That all my point is farce, my pathos jest. 


Say, though I hew the log to stately form, 
I ne’er to mind resuscitate the worm : 

Say I by inches do, in childish play, 

With word-mosaic line by line inlay. 


If foul traduction serve thy purpose well, 

Unrein thy tongue, that, reckless, it may tell 
How hunger galls me: or how cups inflame 

And tip with venom every shaft I aim. 

Say all of these ; then ’vengeful vent thou'lt find, 
And gather audience fitting to thy kind. 

But dare not say I ever dimmed one gem 

Of purity in beauty’s diadem. 


WILLIAM WEIDEMEYER. 


NOTES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 


[ARRIDGED from the original article, 
published in 7he Fournal of Psychologi- 
cal Medicine, October, 1879.] 

i bow title of this paper may lead many 

to anticipate the object I have in 
view in its composition. It is in great 
part to call the attention of my medical 
brethren to the respective labors of Drs. 
Hughlings-Jackson, Ferrier, and Brown- 
Séquard. Many are aware that the gen- 
tlemen named enjoy the credit of having 
added not a little to our knowledge of 
cerebral physiology and- pathology ; it is, 
however, a source of regret that teachers 
of medical science of such recognized abil- 
ity and of so high a reputation should be 
found the advocates of opinions so very 
antagonistic or contradictory as are those 
of the two first named, when contrasted 
with Dr. Brown-Séquard'’s published 
views on the same subject. The “local- 
izers,” as Drs. Hughlings-Jackson and 
Ferricr are named, would seem to this 
present time to enjoy the larger amount 
of support or credit; whilst Dr. Brown- 
Séquard’s “ inhibitory” theory is compar- 
atively considered nowhere. I hope to 


prove by the following remarks that it is 
more than probable the largest amount 
of physiological and pathological truth 
is to be found away from or outside the 
teachings of cagh, or of all the three gen- 
tlemen here named. Dr. Hughlings- 
Jackson, it is well known, has made his 
mark in the profession by an attempt to 
localize the abnormalities of the brain; 
to assign to the morbid changes of its 
several parts certain and specific signs 
and symptoms. His theory of “dis- 
charging lesions” as well as of temporary 
and permanent organic changes occur- 
ring to the cerebral mass and its several 
parts—with their individual outward 
signs or symptoms, as seen in epilepsy, 
tetanus, chorea, etc.—his theory (I say) is 
well known and accepted, in great part, 
by the profession. Let me add that the 
pathological investigations of Dr. Hugh- 
lings-Jackson and the experiments of the 
Ferrier school have this one feature in 
common—viz, both or all such (investi- 
gations and experiments) are designed 
and prosecuted with the view to demon- 
strate the sure and certain Jocalization of 
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both the motor functions of the brain— 
as well as of those several morbid changes 
occurring to this same organ, the pres- 
ence of each one of which is said, as has 
just been stated, to be indicated in an 
especial manner by well-marked signs or 
symptoms. Many recent writers have ex- 
pressed themselves in the strongest terms 
in favor of Dr. Hughlings-Jackson’s pa- 
thological doctrines; and many more 
have conceived a marvelous affection for 
the vivisections of Dr. Ferrier and their 
results; and these results the press, both 
general and medical, has declared to be 
“the greatest scientific discoveries of the 
present age,” and to have surpassed in 
importance “all preceding knowledge.” 
Dr. Carpenter, the long-continued oppo- 
nent of Gall and Spurzheim’s “ localiza- 
tion” teachings, is now constrained to 
accept, with even much laudation, the 
“data” of Broca, Hughlings-Jackson, and 
Ferrier, in so far as aphasia is concerned. 
The “admirable experiments” of the last- 
named, he (Carpenter) affirms have af- 
forded some reason to believe in the “lo- 
calization,” so long and persistently de- 
nied by him, and that the time is now 
come to “modify” or “abandon” his 
former and long-cherished antagonism to 
Gall, Spurzheim, and the Combes. As 
before intimated, Dr. Brown-Séquard has 
put himself in a position of direct hostil- 
ity to the teachings of both Dr. Hugh- 
lings-Jackson and Dr. Ferrier, and this 
being the case, it is surely expedient, if 
not essential in every way, to ponder 
closely and well the relative claims of the 
gentlemen named on that profession of 
which they are, in any case, eminent and 
much-honored members. 


Now Dr. Hughlings-Jackson affirms: | 


(1) That the researches of Ferrier dem- 
onstrate the truth of what he has long 
urged on his medical brethren, that “ dis- 
charges of convolutions” develop move- 
ments asin epilepsy. (2) That the proxi- 
mate cause of epilepsy, as of the move- 
ments seen in chorea, is located in the 
gray matter of the convolutions. That 
the epileptic convulsions and the choreic 
twitches are “one of degree rather than 


of kind”... . “having the same centric 
causation.” (3) That hemi-plegia, “ hemi- 
chorea,” “ hemi-spasm,” and “ hemi-con- 
tracture” (a mixture of palsy and spasm) 
are each one and all located in the corpus 
striatum. (4) That disease located in the 
right hemisphere is indicated by symp- 
toms affecting the left side of the body 
and vice versd. .... 

Dr. Brown-Séquard denies: (1) The ex- 
istence of parts on the surface of the 
brain deserving the name of motor cen- 
ters. (2) The assertion of Todd and Car- 
penter, backed though it is by both 
Hughlings-Jackson and Ferrier, that the 
corpus striatum is, in any sense, a motor 
center; and certainly not for both the 
arm and the leg. 

In so far as the corpus striatum is con- 
cerned, Dr. Brown-Séquard adds the fol- 
lowing highly significant remarks, viz: 
“Given disease of the corpus striatum, 
you may or may not have paralysis of 
| either the arm or the leg, or both. Given 

the complete destruction of the corpus 

striatum, then there may not necessarily 
| be any paralysis of either a leg or an 
| arm. 
| It is concluded by Dr. Brown-Séquard, 
| that even in diseased states of the corpus 
| striatum where the paralysis zs found, 
} 
| 
| 








then it is due to an “irritation producing 

on distant parts an inhibitory influence.” 
| Dr. Semple, in an article contained in 
| the Fournal of Psychological Medicine, 
| tells us what, indeed, the preceding re- 

marks seem to justify, “ That Dr. Brown- 

Séquard, who has perhaps done more than 
| any other living investigator to localize 
the functions of the brain, now publicly 
announces that his own previous results 
have proved fallacious, and that the brain 
acts as a whole, and not by the separate 
agency of its individual parts .... That 
there is no necessary relation between 
| the seat, the extent, the kind of cerebral 
| lesion and the symptoms that may appear 
| from its influence.” . ... Now, there is, 
as I believe, a way, and but a single way, 
| by which we have it in our power to es- 
| cape the dilemma into which Drs. Hugh- 

lings-Jackson, Ferrier, and Brown-Sé- 
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quard place us. There is no help for us 
but to accept, as we are bound to do 
sooner or later, the physiology of the 
brain as taught by Gall and Spurzheim. 
To this we must come, or forfeit our 
claims to rank as physiologists. Physi- 
cians and surgeons of whatsoever rank, or 
of no kind of rank, may continue to call 
Phrenology “rot,” and to laugh at it— 
may pretend to scorn those who have 
devoted the years of a fairly long medi- 
cal life to its investigation—but the /ruth 
will live, will have its due. Do we ac- 
cept the doctrine of progression, of evo- 
lution, and fail to attach to it the inevi- 
table conclusions? Do these not Gem- 
onstrate dond fide that the brain of man— 
so ample, so wonderfully contrived, so 
exquisitely protected, so well nourished 
as it is—must execute offices in the ani- 
mal economy of the most important and 
indispensable kind? Strange, indeed, it 
is that this marvelous structure (the 
brain), these cerebral hemispheres in man 
—the crowning points, as they are, in his 
organism—should at this day be so much 
disassociated with their true and normal 
functions, so much denied their fair and 
very legitimate offices in the animal 
economy! The functions of the brain’s 
cortex are not yet estimated as they 
should be, and the consequence of the 
many false and mischievous views taught 
in connection with its physiology is sim- 
ply this—its pathology is seriously at 
fault. 

We are taught by a host of the best 
men of the day that our knowledge of 
this complicate nervous system of ours 
has been reached by degrees inconceiva- 
bly small. From the zoophyte to man 
we see a gradual increase of parts, a slow 
yet sure amplification of nervous struct- 
ure. Is not the embryo life of a given 
animal the index, the type, of all beneath 
that animal in the scale of living beings ? 
Are we not assured that the perfect brain 
of man has in its mode of growth—its ac- 
cretion and development —assumed in 
due order of sequence so many temporary 
statcs of being, each one of which is the 
representative of the permanent type of 
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the lower forms of life, as seen even in 
fishes and reptiles, to say nothing of birds 
and mammals? Is it not taught in our 
schools that nature starts from the most 
simple to reach the most complex, and 
exhausts, as it were, the structure of all 
other animals before she arrives at her 
chef d’euvre—man? Now, in what con- 
sists this the grandest achicvement of 
nature’s laws ?—in what, but the develop- 
ment or creation in the genus homo of 
the anterior and superior cerebral lobes, 
the superadded instruments of altogether 
new functions— functions which, being 
altogether mental, z.¢., of an intellectual 
and emotional nature, and not concerned 
else than sympathetically, so to put it, in 
the lower or merely animal movements— 
the automatic or excito-motory phenom- 
ena—can have but a very secondary rela- 
tion to the morbid phenomena which be- 
long to epilepsy, tetanus, chorea, and so 
on? From this point of view it is not 
possible to connect, as cause and effect, 
the diseased conditions found in the 
hemispherical ganglia (Solly) with the 
convulsive and nervous disorders named. 
The labors and discoveries of not only 
Gall, Spurzheim, and the Combes, but of 
Marshall Hall, Gfanger, Mayo, and many 
more, seemed threatened by something 
like an extinction ; there appears a danger 
lest such labors and such discoveries may 
lose their fair and legitimate hold on 
physiologists. 
J. G. DAVEY. M.D. 
Bristol, England. 


(To be continued.) 


—-—> + 


AN ANCIENT GOOSE.—The Pratts- 
burg, N. Y., Vews seys there is a goose in 
that town twenty-six years old. The 
veteran is at this time a paticnt sitter, 
and is expected to bring off a brood of 
twelve goslings in a few days. She lays 
an average of twenty-five eggs per year. 
She is maimed, and blind in one cye from 
an encounter with a fox while defending 
her nest, but is accounted good for a 
score of years to come, or, as the editor 
maliciously suggests, would serve a good 
purpose for boarding-house use. 
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THE COQUITA PALM. 


|= species of palm, designated by the 
botanist as the Fudica spectadbilis, is 
a native growth of Chili, but has spread 


“ 
— NX 


into other parts of South America, where 
it is cultivated for its valuable products. 
It yields the Atel de Palmo, or palm 
honey, which is so highly esteemed by 


the people there. The obtaining of this 





: coveted article is at the sacrifice of the 
| ewe. First it is cut down; then the: 
graceful crown of long and slender leaves. 
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is lopped away, to catch the sap which 
flows from the wound. By cutting a thin 
slice from the end every day the flow is 
kept up for several months. A good tree 
will yield 90 gallons. This sap is boiled 
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down to the consistency of treacle, and 
used instead of sugar. The tree bears 
also small nuts, which are edible, and are 
exported in considerable quantities. The 
Chileans let their cow¢ and oxen do the 
husking of these nuts in a peculiar man- 
ner, as follows: The cattle are very fond 
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of the green husks, and, being allowed 
to feed upon them, swallow the nuts 
whole. 

Afterward, when chewing the cud, they 
eject the nuts, which are found in small 
heaps, entirely free from husks, in places 
where the animals have congregated. 


e & 


THE STORY OF A PEDLAR. 


= | T is only a pedlar, mother; he wants 
to stay all night—shall I let him 
come in?” The speaker was a charming 
young girl, fairas a May-dawn. As she 
stood there holding the door ajar, waiting 
for her mother’s reply, she made a pretty 
picture of rosy health and rustic beauty— 
her pinned-up sleeves leaving bare beau- 
tifully- moulded arms, her soft brown 
hair caught back with a brown ribbon. 
She wore a dark calico dress, a blue flan- 
nel jacket, and over all a large checked 
cotton apron to protect her apparel while 
engaged in kitchen duties. Her mother 
sat in an easy-chair by the fire, and though 
an invalid, her now wrinkled face was 
sweetly expressive of hope and faith. 
“Certainly, Rosina, tell the poor fellow 
to come in; I wouldn’t turn a dog from 
my door such an evening as this.” 


| 


small carved walnut table stood near her, 
on which were a German lamp, filled and 
trimmed ready for lighting, a Bible, a mag- 
azine, and a batch of papers. The large 
bed in the corner was draped with a snowy 
counterpane, and twisted round the posts 
as well as arching over the white curtains 
of the window, were Christmas decora- 
tions of holly, mistletoe, and cedar, it be- 
ing the eve of that most joyous holiday 
known in the South and Southwest. 

Mrs. Clayton was the widow of a Con- 
gressman, who in his day had thrilled 
Senates and fascinated galleries of audi- 
tors with his eloquence. Nature had 
lavished her gifts upon him; his hand- 
some person appeared always to advan- 
tage through his carriage of easy grace 
and manner af polished ease. A New 
England education to back his native 


It was indeed dreary looking ; the short "talent of oratory had fitted him to be- 


winter’s day, which had been mild at day- 
light, was closing in with a driving sleet 
storm, and the wind was as keen as a 
knife-blade. Rosina accordingly stepped 
back through the passage, and said to the 
man standing on the steps with his pack 
on his shoulders, “ Mother says you may 
stay.” 

The pedlar quickly stamped the mud 
off his feet, and followed the girl to the 
room where her mother sat—the largest 
and warmest apartment of a huge, double 
log-cabin. The spaces between the well- 
hewed logs were neatly plastered and 
the walls ornamented with numerous 
pictures, cut from illustrated papers and 
tastily framed in autumn leaves and the 
graceful silver-gray moss of Southern 
forests. There were home-made rugs be- 
fore the fire, and the mother’s chair and a 





come at once, without a long apprentice- 
ship of demagogism, the political idol of 
the rude Western people among whom 
he lived. He already had a comfortable 


| inheritance, increased by the golden 


stream poured into his lap by a suc- 
cessful law practice. An elegant and 
luxurious home, a lovely wife, and two 
budding daughters seemed to fill his cup 
of happiness to the brim. But elated 
perhaps by too much prosperity, under- 
valuing the blessing of perfect health 
and such easily-won wealth, he abused 
these good gifts in the drinking saloon 
and at the gambling table. For years he 
drank freely,but seldom becoming brutally 
drunk, without apparent injury to his 
health; for years he gambled on and yet 
lived lavishly at home, but at last, out- 
raged nature reproved him sharply. A 
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disease of the nerves attacked and fairly 
maddened him with unassuaged agony. 
Nothing but the most powerful doses of 
the deadliest anodynes gave him a mo- 
ment’s rest, and in one of his terrible 
paroxysms he precipitated the end by 
deliberately blowing out his own brains. 
His younger daughter, Virginia, had been 
watching with him that morning, and he 
himself sent her.into an adjoining room 
to get the morphine bottle. The sound 
of the pistol recalled her, and when she 
beheld the terrible spectacle she sank 
down and died at her father’s feet. 

In a few weeks the bereaved widow 
gave up to the creditors the elegant town 
mansion where she had lived and enter- 
tained her friends with so much magnifi- 
cence and liberality, and retired to a 
small farm entailed on her in her girlhood 
by an eccentric uncle, which till her 
time of trouble and poverty she had 
scarcely been aware of possessing. Here 
she and her daughter Rosina lived in the 
greatest seclusion and closest economy 
until the maturity of the latter and the 
requirements of her social nature had led 
her to associate with the rather rude 
young people of the neighborhood, who, 
recognizing her superior talent, culture, 
and beauty, readily acknowledged her 
leadership. 

As the pedlar entered, Mrs. Clayton 
spoke courteously to him, bidding him 
draw near the fire and warm himself. 
The young man deposited his pack, 
and sitting down, opened conversation 
in a modest manner by remarking upon 
the variableness of the climate and the 
prevailing complaint of “chills.” 

“TI suppose you are a foreigner?” said 
the old lady, regarding him with some 
curiosity. 

“Yes, madam, from Ireland, and, if you 
will excuse me,” his face relaxing in a 
very agreeable smile, “ your question re- 
minds me of a similar one propounded to 
me only this morning by the widow 
Brown, who lives in your neighborhood ; 
and when I had told her my birthplace 
she said, ‘ Poor creeter, aint you tired of 
toting that pack clare from thar?’” 





Mrs. Clayton could not he'p smiling, 
well knowing the vagaries of old Mrs. 
Brown. That person was in the habit of 
saying she “didn’t see no use in larnin; 
she allers got along mighty well without 
it;” and yet its lack had made her the 
laughing-stock of a pedlar. 

“ T suppose,” replied Mrs. Clayton, “ you 
did not set out from the Emerald Isle as 
a pedlar?” 

“No, madam, but as a runaway school- 
boy.” 

“Indeed! how could you leave your 
parents at such an age?” 

“They were dead, madam; I ran away 
from my brother, who had the care of me, 
and expected by that means to exchange 
his guardianship for that of my eldest 
and favorite brother, who had emigrated 
to America.” 

“ And did you succeed in reaching him 
in safety?” asked Mrs. Clayton, with an 
air of real interest. 

“ Alas! madam, when I arrived in Sa- 
vannah—his home—I learned that he had 
died a month before of yellow fever.” 

“How sad!—and what did you do 
then?” 

“T got a situation in a store as errand 
boy, where for several years I was glad to 
earn my board and clothing.” 

“And did you never go to school any 
more ?”” 

“No, madam; but I tried to make up 
for the want of it by studying at night, 
and reading when I had a few odd mo- 
ments in the day.” 

“ But you left Savannah after awhile?” 

“Yes ; my employer’s brother moved 
to Arkansas, and persuaded me to come 
with him, promising to give mea clerk- 
ship in the store he intended to open at 
Red Bluff Landing. I remained with him 
two years, and then determined to invest 
some of my savings in a pack and explore 
the country on foot.” 

“Well, really yours is an interesting 
story. Let me introduce you to my 
daughter ;—what is your name, sir?” 

“Charles O'Connell,” said he, bowing 
gracefully to Miss Clayton, who, in the act 
of setting the table for supper, slightly 
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inclined her pretty head. She was fol- 
lowed and assisted by Jim Hooker, the 
hired man, who attended to the outdoor 
business, and was looked upon as a kind 
of protector as well as dependent by the 
widow and her daughter. He had been 
a protégé of Mr. Clayton’s, an orphan 
whom he had raised as his body-servant, 
and was quite devoted to the family. 
The supper was liberal, and consisted of 
articles mainly the preparation of the fair 
Rosina’s own hands, as her mother exult- 
antly informed the stranger. The young 
lady had doffed her big apron and put 
some of the Christmas holly and mistletoe 
berries in her hair; but though she waited 
on the young pedlar graciously, there was 
yet asomething of auteur in her bear- 
ing which showed his quick discernment 
that however kind she might wish to ap- 
pear, she yet felt herself on a much higher 
plane than any mere pedlar could ever 
hope to be. She was indeed indulging 
in that feeling of caste which is disposed 
to regard all wanderers as vagrants or 
cheating adventurers. The country was 
full of them—men with all kinds of packs, 
sewing-machine agents, and soap-receipt 
venders; and Rosina was inclined to de- 
nounce the whole crew, without discrimi- 
nation, as shirkers of honest labor and 
hard-bargained drivers, who made money 
by imposing on the credulity or the ne- 
cessity of others. She was almost pro- 
voked with her gentle mother for her 
tone of consideration to the stranger, yet 
when she furtively glanced at his really 
handsome face, his bright, candid eyes, and 
the hair that curled around his high fore- 
head, she could not resist a favorable im- 
pression and the dole of at least a distant 
politeness. He addressed himself, how- 
ever, chiefly to her mother, in reply to 
whose inquiries he gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the “ serpentless isle” and a forci- 
ble sketch of what he denominated the 
wrongs of his countrymen. Evidently 
this young pedlar had not breathed the 
air of America for nothing, and quite as 
evidently the fires of patriotism burned 
brightly in his breast. 

After supper a huge dish and an im- 





mense bowl, in which was a silver ladle, 
engraved with Rosina’s name, and a wait- 
er with glasses, were produced; then a 
basket of eggs, a dish of sugar, and a 
bottle of whisky. Mrs. Clayton ex- 
plained to her guest that it was “a cus- 
tom in the country” to make up a large 
supply of egg-nog Christmas eve, to which 
every visitor or chance-comer should be 
“treated during Christmas ;” but, added 
she, “I think it a custom more honored in 
the breach than in the observance; but this 
is a piece of indulgence to Rosina, who 
expected a small party of neighbor girls 
to-night; I don’t approve, but trust they 
will not abuse my leniency.” 

Mr. O’Connell very cheerfully assisted 
in making the egg-nog, but refused to 
taste, saying he made it a rule of his life 
never to drink a drop of spirits. Just as 
the great bowl with its foaming contents 
was placed on the sideboard there was a 
loud “halloo” at the gate, and presently 
two buxom-looking girls bounced into 
the room, talking and laughing boister- 
ously as they came, followed by their 
brother, who bore his fiddle wrapped in 
a blanket-shawl. The elder of the two, 
Miss Eudora Brown, instantly recognized 
Mr. O’Connell* as the pedlar who had 
stopped at her mother’s house that morn- 
ing, and familiarly addressing him with 
“ Hey, old fellow, got here ahead of us, 
did you?” proceeded to give Rosina a 
smothering embrace, who, softly whisper- 
ing, ‘“‘ Why, Dore, how can you be so fa- 
miliar with that pedlar ?” received for an- 
swer, “You go ‘long, Rosy—a pedlar’s 
good as other folks to my thinking,” in 
tones so distinct that Rosina was sure 
the stranger overheard, and she struggled 
with conflicting feelings, mortified that 
even a pedlar should see her on such ap- 
parently intimate terms with so coarse a 
girl as Dora Brown, yet vexed with her- 
self for caring for the opinion of a “ wan- 
dering vagrant.” 

When the Browns had partaken of the 
egg-nog and cake, Tom, the brother, 
produced his fiddle and played for his sis- 
ter and Rosina to waltz—the latter hav- 
ing kindly taught the neighborhood girls 
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the lessons she had learned from a French 
dancing-master when a child. To her 
intense disgust, Eudora, after two waltzes, 
marched boldly up to the pedlar and 
proposed to him to dance a schottische 
with her. He caught Rosina’s expres- 
sion, sprang to his feet, and went through 
all the movements with ease and grace. 
As he led Miss Brown to her seat, she 
loudly exclaimed: “You are the beeten- 
est partner 1 ever gallivanted with!” 

On his pallet that night, in the big attic 
under the sloping roof, fragrant with the 
odor of winter apples and wheat, the 
“pedlar” made up his mind to work 
henceforth with a very special object in 
view. 

The next morning when he drew out 
his pocket-book to pay his bill, Mrs. 
Clayton repelled him with a significant 
gesture. “No, sir, it shall never be said 
that a Clayton charged a traveler for a 
night’s. lodging. You are welcome to 
such fare as we had to give you; but 
don’t insult our poverty by offering us 
money.” 

“ Perhaps then, madam, you will accept 
something from my pack? You are very 
kind to me, but indeed I had no right to 
tax your hospitality. I have really been 
well entertained—so well that I could 
hardly render an equivalent in money; 
but do permit me to make up to you in 
some way for the trouble I have cost 
you. I have here some elegant dress 
patterns—silk, delaine, and chale.” 

“T will look at them and perhaps duy 
some,” said the lady, emphatically. 

As the pedlar proceeded to open his 
pack, the Misses Brown, who had spent 
the night there, came in with Rosina to 
examine the “pretty things.” One pat- 
tern of chale, with a fawn-colored ground, 
besprinkled with rosebuds and leaves, 
caught Rosina’s eye and fancy at once. 
“Oh, mamma, do get that for me,” she 
whispered—“ I will take it as a Christmas 
gift,” and inferring her wishes from the 
expression, the pedlar at once offered the 
pattern to Mrs. Clayton at a figure so 
much below cost, that with involuntary 
incredulity she closely scrutinized the 








fabric in her hand, but observing O’Con- 
nell flush, she with great good breeding 
immediately closed in with his offer, pay- 
ing his price, but unconsciously receiving 
twice the amount his board would have 
cost at an ordinary hotel. 

Months passed away and brought a 
blooming June. One evening when the 
old log-house looked fairly transfigured 
in its summer drapery of white jessamines, 
climbing roses, and honeysuckles, and 
Rosina was at work among her annuals, 
she heard the gate-latch click, and turn- 
ing, confronted the pedlar of Christmas 
eve. He looked tired and was wiping 
the beady perspiration from his forehead 
as he approached. 

“Good-evening, Miss Clayton,” was 
his greeting, bowing distantly ; “ will you 
let me rest a while and show you some 
new goods? I have a piece of French 
muslin that I think will rarely become 
you.” 

Somewhat embarrassed between her 
liking for the man and contempt for his 
occupation, her pride of caste and wom- 
anly curiosity to see that pretty dress, 
Rosina blushingly invited him into the 
house, where her mother was sitting in 
the passage, and hastened to bring a pail 
of fresh water from the spring, while Mrs. 
Clayton gave acordial welcome to the vis- 
itor. She informed him that her health 
was considerably improved, and that she 
could now walk with only the aid of a 
stick. When Rosina came in with a glass 
of cool water for him he was showing her 
mother an exquisitely fine pink-and-white 
striped organdie. 

“Oh, that is as pretty as my variegated 
peonies !” she exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“I must have it to wear to the barbecue 
next week,” and then she stooped to her 
mother’s ear, whispering, “I have eggs 
enough to pay for it, ma—at least if he 
will let you have it as cheap as he did the 
chale.” 

“I hoped to sell it to you when I 
bought it,” remarked O’Connell, his 
blonde face coloring deeply. 

The old lady still hesitated, and it be- 
ing yet early in the evening, the pedlar 
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prepared to leave, but she urged him so 
earnestly to remain all night, that he, 
nothing loth, tossed his pack aside and 
began to talk. 
Clayton,” said he, showing his fine teeth 
in a smile, “I have seen some queer spec- 
imens of humanity since I bade you adieu 
Christmas morning. I have walked fif- 
teen hundred miles, all in the bounds of 


this State, and sold over a thousand dol- 
One evening I | 


lars’ worth of goods. 
found myself in an extensive ‘deadening,’ 
following a foot-path which I had been 
told led to a habitation where I would be 
likely to sell a good many things. I 
heard the most unconscionable yelling, 
shouting, and screaming as I approached ; 
so long-continued and indicative of strong 
excitement that I was fully persuaded 
some terrible calamity had befallen the 
people to whose house I was directing my 
steps. Just on the edge of the ‘deaden- 
ing’ 1 came upon a singular scene. A 
wretched cabin without even a worm 
fence around it, stood there—a mud 
chimney at one end, against which stood 
some ash-barrels; and racing round and 
through the house I beheld a tall, beard- 
ed man in a hunting shirt, dragging after 
him the hide of some wild animal, and 
rushing in pursuit a pack of hound pup- 
pies, five or six boys, and one yellow- 
haired girl. I dropped my pack and 
looked on silently, nobody noticing me 
for at least half an hour. Then the head 
of the family having paused to take 
breath, caught a glimpse of me and sang 
out: ‘Helloo, stranger, how d’ye do? 
Jest go in and make yourself at home. 
We air only teaching the puppies to dcar- 
hunt. This is the hide of an old bear I 
killed in December.’ 

“ The hut had a dirt floor and the ‘old 
woman,’ (the only name by which I heard 
her addressed either by husband or chil- 
dren), sat on a bench beside a smoulder- 
ing fire nursing a babe and smoking a 


clay pipe. Her parchment face lighted | 


up when I told her I was a ‘ pedlar,’ and 
she at once bestirred herself to get a sup- 
per of ‘long collards,’ bear-meat, and 
corn dodgers. The six boys and yellow- 


“I do assure you, lady | 


haired girl had a fight over the viands, 
chunking each other across the table with 
bits of bread and swearing fearfully. 
Slang seemed their vernacular, and 
though I am acquainted with most West- 
ern idioms, theirs nonplussed me com- 
pletely.” 

“I suppose you think our backwoods 
people perfect heathen,” said Rosina. 

“If by ‘ perfect heathen ’ you mean peo- 
ple who are ignorant of the religion and 
refinements of the nineteenth century, 
Miss Clayton, yes. I think that style of 
folks may be so regarded, but yet they 
have some excellent traits: I believe they 
are honest, I am sure they are brave, and 
don’t tell lies.” 

“Why, that is saying a great deal for 
them,” said Mrs. Clayton; “we should 
pity their ignorance and respect their in- 
| tegrity. My good old neighbor, widow 

Brown, whose geographical blunders 
amused you so last winter, you remem- 
ber, Mr. O’Connell, is as kind a soul 
as ever lived. She would put herself to 
any trouble, endure any privation to help 
a sufferer.” 

Thus launched upon the sea of talk, 
our pedlar was in a most animated mood 
by the time tea was served, and as he ate, 
he quoted poetr? and displayed an ac- 
quaintance with history and general lit- 
erature that fairly astounded Rosina. 

“T actually could admire that man if 

he were not a pedlar,” she said to her 
mother that night when they were alone. 
“Isn’t it astonishing how well he talks 
and what refinement he evinces. He 
seems to have Longfellow at his tongue’s 
end. I was very much mortified when 
he asked me how I liked the ‘Golden 
Legend’ to have to own that I had never 
read it. I shall borrow the book from 
Mr. Markham and read it right away, so 
| that no other peripatetic shall have the 
| chance of making me blush for ignorance 
on that score.” j 

“TI don’t think you will be likely to 
| meet another ‘ peripatetic’ that will know 
much about Longfellow; and allow me 
to say, my daughter, that it really grieves 
me to see you continue to indulge those 
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prejudices that I have tried so hard to 
eradicate from your mind. No species of 
labor is in itself degrading, though one 
may make any occupation lowering by in- 
dulging a false spirit of shame. It is said 
that Leonidas when chided for sweeping 
his city streets declared: ‘A man may 
make any profession honorable, but no 
profession can make him so.’ You seem 
to have faith in Phrenology; now, Mr. 
O’Connell has a head and face that is 


strikingly like that of the sculptor, Mill- 
If the indices are to be trusted, | 


amore. 
this pedlar is destined to be respected by 
his fellow-men. 
Peter’s dream and the warning voice, 
which said, ‘What God has cleansed call 
not thou common,’ which he interpreted 


to mean that he should go and preach to | 
those whom he had stigmatized in his 


Jewish pride as ‘Gentile dogs’? Now, 


my darling, let us be careful how we ap- | 


ply that epithet, ‘common,’ especially 
when the person in the case is a man who 


has hewed his own way through the | 


world, and having been his own school- 
master, we find can teach us.” 

Considerably impressed by her mother’s 
gentle rebuke, Rosina turned over in bed 
and fell to dreaming. 

The young lady attended the barbecue 
in company with Eudora Brown and her 
mother, the old lady being the only avail- 
able chaperon. Rosina wore her pink-and- 
white organdie, a Leghorn hat trimmed 
with a wreath of roses, and carried a pink 
silk parasol in her hand. 

The first person she saw on reaching 
the barbecue grounds was Mr. Charles 
O’Connell, driving her old friend, Mr. 
Markham, ina shining new buggy. They 
directly joined old Mrs. Brown and her 
charges, and Rosina dropping behind 
with Mr. Markham, Eudora, with her 
usual boldness, proposed to O’Connell 
that they should hasten forward and join 
the “ bran dancing” under the arbor. “I 
can’t keep my feet still when I hears that 
music,” said she, roguishly shaking her 
curled switch, and coquettishly turning 
her rouged cheek toward him. She wore 
a flaming deep red dress, a scarlet sash, 


Don’t you remember | 


and a hat loaded with a whole flower 
garden. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Markham to Ro- 
sina, “I do hope you will not slight my 
young friend, Mr. O’Connell, to-day if he 
ventures to pay youany attention. He is 
a gentleman, although he has gone ped- 
dling through the country. I knew 
his brother in Georgia—a man of un- 
doubted integrity and good education. 
This young man looks very much like 
him. Every one who has dealt with him 
in this section gives him a good name for 
honesty and genteel behavior, and now 
that he is going to open a store at Brown's 
Cross-roads, right in your neighborhood, 
you will have it in your power to do him 
some kindness in a social way.” 

“ Oh, well, I'll not ‘slight’ him, for your 

sake, Mr. Markham, and as to being ‘ kind’ 
to him, mamma will be enough so to 
make up for any deficiency on my part. 
| She is as much carried away with him as 
| you are.” 
Despite her light tone, Rosina rather 
| desired to dance with the “ vagrant,” who 
had arrayed himself very neatly, and in 
her heart of hearts was not a little piqued 
because he failed to approach her entire- 
ly, except once for a moment merely to 
hand a saucer of ice-cream. If he ad- 
mired her at all he did so at a very re- 
spectful distance, devoting himself to the 
wall-flowers. 

Early in September the “store” was 
opened, and the peripatetic became a fix- 
ture. He was attentive to business, which 
he conducted on a cash basis or very short 
credits; and, strange to relate, he kept 
no whisky to sell by retail or wholesale, 
notwithstanding he had groceries—flour, 
molasses, sugar, coffee, etc., in addition 
to dry-goods and sundries; and, notwith- 
standing “everybody ” had told him that 
“everybody else kept sferrits,” and he 
wouldn't be able to keep up his business 
without that “ chief of drugs,” and essence 
of groceries; and yet Mr. O'Connell's 
store speedily became a most popular 
rendezvous. The girls went there to see 
the “handsome Irishman,” as well as to 





buy his well-selected ribbons and cali- 
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coes; the old folks went because they got 
goods that “wore well;” and the boys 
to hear O'Connell talk and sing. His in- 
fluence over them was altogether good. 
He established a literary society and read- 
ing-room; he was the leading spirit in 
getting up tableaux and Thespian enter- 
tainments, and he was especially liberal 
to the poor, 

Meantime, Rosina, though she longed 
to do so, never went near the new store, 
and because Mr. O’Connell boarded at 
widow Brown’s ceased visiting there. 
When she met the gentleman she was as 
distant as ever, notwithstanding the rec- 
ollection of his handsome face had caused 
her to reject two wealthy suitors. Mr. 
O'Connell maintained his reserve, though 
calling occasionally to see her mother, 
to whom he also frequently sent presents 
of fish, game, and fruits. 

When eighteen months had passed 
away, establishing his business on a se- 
cure foundation, Rosina received a note 
from him proposing to escort her to a 


church festival which was to take place 


in the academy at the Cross-roads. He 
would call for her in his buggy that even- 
ing if she would go. 

“Who would have thought a ‘ pedlar’ 





could write such a beautiful hand or 
word a note so gracefully, mamma?” said 
she, showing the scented billet to her 
mother. 

“ My dear, will you never cease speak- 
ing in that taunting way of Mr. O’Con- 
nell? I believe he divines your ideas and 
therefore avoids you.” 

“Yes, mamma, I will promise never to 
make fun of him again if you will let me 
go with him to-night.” 

Mrs. Clayton looked at her dubiously, 
but consented, and showed her pleasure 
by expressing entire approbation when 
the young lady appeared dressed in a 
fawn-colored robe, and looking as sweet 
as the rosebuds that besprinkled it. 

When she returned from the festival 
that night she left her escort fastening 
his horse at the gate, and running in to 
her mother, showed her a heavy gold 
ring on her finger, at the same time ex- 
claiming, “Oh, mamma, what do you 
think, I’ve promised to marry my pedlar, 
if you'll consent, and I know you will, 
for I'll never be happy without him. I 
rejected Tom White and Jack Harwell 
for his sake, for I’ve loved him, mother, 
ever since the Christmas I saw him first, 
only I was too proud to own it.” 

VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON. 





OUR SHIPS AT SEA. 


How many of us have ships at sea, 

Freighted with wishes, and hopes, and fears, 
Tossing about on the waves, while we 

Linger and wait on the shore for years, 
Gazing afar through the distance dim, 
And sighing, will ever our ships come in? 


We sent them away with laughter and song, 
The decks were white and the sails were new, 
The fragrant breezes blew them along, 
The sea was calm and the sky was blue, 
And we thought as we watched them sail away, 
Of the joy they would briog us some future day. 





Long have we watched beside the shore 

To catch the gleam of a coming sail, 
But we only hear the breakers’ roar, 

And the sweeping night wind’s dismal wail, 
Till our checks grow pale and our eyes grow dim, 
And we sadly sigh, will they ever come in? 


Ah! poor sad heart, with its burden of cares, 
Its aims defeated, its worthless life 
That has garnered only the thorns and the tares,. 
That is seared and torn in the pitiful strife, 
Afar on the heavenly golden shore 
Thy ships are anchored forevermore. 


























THE RELATION OF 


[AN excellent and practical discourse 
on the above topic was preached by the 
Reverend J. F. Clymer, in the First M. E. 
church of Auburn, N. Y., in June last. 
A full report of this discourse having 
been supplied us, we are pe’ to pub- 
lish a large part of it in this department, 
for which it is admirably fitted. The 
text upon which the earnest-minded cler- 
gyman based his remarks was Deut. xxi. 
18-20.—ED. P. J.] 


(= of the greatest surprisals, in this 
day of advanced science and revela- 
tion, is that Christians and moralists in 
their work of reform have paid so little 
attention to the influence of the body on 


the soul. Jesus more than any other 
teacher or reformer recognized the de- 
toning and debasing influence of bad 
bodily conditions. Hence he almost al- 


ways healed maladies of the body before | 


he entered his principles upon the soul. 
It is true that his many miracles on the 
bodies of men were primarily intended to 
reveal his divinity, yet divinity in its 
manifestations always runs over the 
whole line of the natural before passing 
into the supernatural; therefore Christ’s 
miracles on the bodies of men had a san- 
itary side to them. The man with the 
leprosy was in the poorest condition bod- 
ily to hear favorably any talk about moral 
sweetness, hence Christ healed his dis- 
eased body, in connection with his moral 
teachings. His example with the blind 
and hungry and deaf in this respect, 
-ought not to go for nothing with those 





FOOD TO MORALS. 


of us who seek to save men in our day. 
Philanthropists and Christians for the 
most part have overlooked the power of 
a debased body on the soul. They forget 
that Paul likens a body that has sinful 


-habitudes to a thing of death, to the soul 


that seeks to live the new life in Christ. 
Therefore good men have labored to cre- 
ate in themselves and those whom they 
seck to reform certain emotional condi- 
tions of the spirit, by a tenacious adher- 
ence to creeds or the patient perform- 
ance of a set round of religious duties, 
and all this regardless of bad physical 
conditions begotten by bad habits of eat- 
ing and drinking. While they have been 
struggling to bring their own souls and 
the souls of others into holy attitudes, all 
the basilar forces of the body have run 
riot within the pale of human customs 
and human laws. If you want to empty 
a boiler of steam it will not help you 
much by lifting the safety valve, if you 
still keep water in the boiler and fire in the 
furnace. Prayer and Bible-reading and 
psalm-singing will not help a man much 
to get rid of his sins, if he keeps up a set 
of bodily habits which fire the body and 
inflame the soul to keep up its sinning. 
That you may sce the connection more 
clearly between vice and victuals, let me 
show you how food may damage our 
bodies and demoralize our souls 

I aver, without the fear of successful 
refutation, that three-fourths of all our 
bodily ailments or diseases, and many of 
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our immoral acts, are the legitimate is- 
sues of improper dietetic habits. If these 
habits do not affect us directly, they do 
so indirectly, by lowering the tone of the 
whole system, physical and moral, caus- 
ing us to break down prematurely into 
some disease or deviltry, under the press- 
ure of legitimate toil or immoral provo- 
cation. How is it possible to account for 
the death of one-half of the human fam- 
ily before five years of age, unless we 
trace it to the violation of physical laws 
in some way connected with the eating 
habits of those who are parents? In 
this way many children enter the world 
with such a low state of physical vitality, 
and so little moral tone, that they are 
unable to resist the attacks of disease or 
throw it off when on them. And much 
less are they able to throw off moral dis- 
ease and rise above their immoral heri- 
tage, if they pass through childhood to 
years of maturity. 
only carry in their little bodies the phys- 
ical weaknesses of their parents, but also 
the specific immoral tendencies found in 
the conditions of their parentage. And 
more than this, should their endowment 
of vitality be sufficient to carry them over 
the death line for infants, they are sub- 
ject to such unnatural relations to dress 
and diet that it becomes a natural impos- 
sibility for them to live. In this way 
many children die prematurely, not by 
the arbitrary edict of God, but by the 
violation of law 

The primary cause of all premature 
deaths is violated law. God does not ar- 
bitrarily kill anybody. Most of those 
who die in infancy or in early life, come 
to death by the violation of God’s laws 
written in their bodies. If these laws 
were obeyed in us, and in our ancestry, 
most of us ought to live beyond three- 
score years and ten, and drop from this 
iife into the other, in a ripe, mellow old 
age, just as ripe fruit drops from its 
bough in autumn-time. But you ask 
where is God in the many untimely 
deaths that occur? I answer, he is pres- 
ent in his great-hearted goodness to help 
the dying to an eternal victory over death, 
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| grace are not in antagonism. 
God is in all and over all.” 





[Sept., 


if they will only let him. He is present 
to bind up the hearts that are breaking 
with sorrow for the departed, and to 
make a sudden and untimely death a 
monument of warning to those still liv- 
ing, and thus making the wrath of man 
to praise him. If, therefore, our children 
die in infancy, because we have entailed 
on them feeble bodies by our violations 
of law, God does not kill them, but they 
die through violated law, and he in his 
goodness takes the little ones to his bo- 
som, the seat and source of all law. Let 
us not, then, charge our sorrows to the 
willful enactment of our heavenly Father. 
He taketh no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth. When he gives life to 
us, he intends that we shall keep it as 
long as possible. 

Having given us life, all the forces of 
his boundless nature are engaged to 
maintain it in us until he is ready to har- 
vest us, as the farmer does the ripened 
grain. The God of nature and the God of 

“The one 
A kingdom 
divided against itself can not stand. If, 
therefore, we die this side of threescore 
years and ten—seventy years—we die un- 
timely. It is high time that good men 
were awake to this fact, and ceased lay- 
ing over on Divine Providence what le- 
gitimately belongs to ourselves. “Jesus 
Christ came to destroy him that hath the 
power of death, that is the devil;” and 
when the philosophy of Jesus is wrought 
up into human lives by obedience to 
physical laws, the power of disease and 
death over our bodies will be very much 
broken. The victory over death can be 
so far achieved by men in the body that 
they need not die until their minds and 
hearts have received all the development 
in this world that infinite love ordains. 
That is, men may so baffle the monster 
Death by obedience to law as to keep him 
at bay until their souls have taken on 
such Christly ripeness that shall burst 
and break their bodies, as the ripening 
chestnuts break their burrs under the 
frosts of autumn. We have, therefore, 
no right to ascribe to supernatural agency 


« 
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any phenomena which can be explained 
on natural principles. Disobedience to 
law brings penalties. There is nothing 


that men need to see more in their ef- 
forts at reform than the connection be- 
tween their sufferings and their disobe- 


Science and Revelation both declare 
that our physical life is in the blood. The 
physical, mental, and moral natures are 
so intimately connected that that which 
affects one affects the others. So that a 
man’s mental and moral nature, as well 
as his physical, can very largely he deter- 
mined by his blood. Now, it is a physio- 
logical fact that our blood is made out 
of the food we eat. That which enters 
the mouth makes blood. By the myste- 
rious processes of digestion and assimila- 
tion, our food is transformed into blood; 
and the blood passing through the veins 
and arteries repairs the waste tissues and 
forms new ones, thus building up our bod- 
ies and sustaining life. It follows, then, 
that our bodies are made of the food 
we eat. Evidently, then, it was the de- 
sign of our Creator that the prime object 
of eating should be the building up of 
tissues, muscles, bones, and brains. That 
this may be a pleasure to us, he has as- 
sociated with eating the delights of ap- 
petite. But most of us have so far per- 
verted the divine order as to make the 
pleasures of appetite the chief object 
of eating. “Give us something good to 
eat,” is the great cry of humanity, and 
the goodness of food is gauged by the 
sensations of the palate and not by the 
law of nutrition. Most of us determine 
the goodness of our food by the amount 
of sensual delight it gives us between the 
mouth andthe chest; no matter how much 
damage it may do beyond to the delicate 
and intricate structure of the stomach 
and viscera. Hence a vast amount of 
food enters the mouth that makes bad 
blood, blood that in itself is corrupt, and 
carries poisonous particles to every organ 
in the system, and putting us in splendid 
condition to be easily provoked to some 
outbursts of anger, passion, or revenge. 


My hearers, there is a sure and vital con- | 





nection between bad blood and bad mor- 
als. Blood always tells in morals as well 
as in muscles. Blood has power through- 
out the whole realm of life, whether it be 
in a human body, in society, or in the 
body of a horse on the race-course. 

You ask, what kind of food makes bad 
blood? I answer, very much of the flesh 
of animals that forms the staple diet of 
most of us. Sty-fed pigs and stall-fed 
oxen are fattened under the most unlaw- 
ful and unhealthful conditions possible ; 
shut up in the dark, cut off from exer- 
cise, the fat deposited on their bodies is 
made up of the waste matter that the 
life forces of the animal have been unable 
to expel. This waste fatty matter is use- 
less, unnourishing, and poisonous. Even 
in the living animal it sometimes be- 
comes so effete, that is, lifeless, that it 
breeds vermin, such as has been found in 
pork, which can not be destroyed by or- 
dinary cooking or by the process of di- 
gestion, and hence live and generate in 
the human body, producing disease and 
death. I am not now making a plea for 
the absolute disuse of animal food, but 
against the bad quality of very much of 
it, and also against the inordinate use of 
that which may be good in quality. A 
certain amount of animal food may be 
necessary for our nourishment, especialiy 
in winter-time, because of its heat-pro- 
ducing qualities. But that we must eat 
meat every day and at every meal, is in 
no way necessary for the proper suste- 
nance of the human system. 

The use of large quantities of animal 
food as a staple article of diet makes the 
blood gross, coarse, and corrupt, filling 
the flesh of the body with scrofulous ele- 
ments, sending poison to every part of 
the system, causing it to break out in 
running sores, salt-rheum, tetter, and the 
like, producing an inordinate appetite, 
throwing every organ of the body into 
frictional relations to every other organ. 
It is a matter of every-day surprise to 
me that any human being will consent to 
eat the flesh of pigs. Consider their un- 
cleanness, their selfish, greedy habits, the 
vast amount of corruption that enters 
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into their bodies, and think when you eat 
pork all this train of horrid elements en- 
ters into your body. And your body 
thus detoned by a low order of animal 
flesh, it can have no other effect than to 
make you take on the disposition and 
tendencies of the hog. God’s bill of fare, 
in the 11th chapter of Leviticus, excluded 
from the tables of the Jews the hog, and 
all water animals except those that had 
fins and scales. This bill of fare was given 
to the Jews, not only for the preservation 
of their health, but as God’s great pur- 
pose was moral reform, he had an eye 
single to their moral condition in the 
matter of their eating. Does any onc 
doubt that the unhealthy, ugly, and vi- 
cious elements that make up th- flesh of 
most of the animals we eat, enter our 
blood, and in that way affect the dispo- 
sition or carriage of the soul? I am con- 
fident if there were less demand for ani- 
mal food, the quality would be very much 
better. Animals would not be subject to 


false and unhealthy generation and false 
and hasty methods of growth. They 
would come up more in keeping with the 
laws of their nature, and come to us with 


more health and better qualities. As for 
the hog, if man would not domesticate 
him, he could not propagate his species. 
He would become extinct, just like the 
lion, leopard, and hyena under the march 
of civilization. 

As the blessings of civilized life come 
on us, you notice the carnivorous or flesh- 
eating animals become extinct. So it 
seems to me, that with the developments 
of civilization, there ought to be such 
moral refinements in human beings that 
they would grow away from their carniv- 
orous tendencies and eat such food as 
tends to develop the mental and moral 
faculties, and not the animal propensi- 
ties. Among animals you find that those 
that live on the flesh of other animals are 
the most vicious and destructive, such as 
the lion, leopard, and hyena. Those ani- 
mals that live on the grains and the 
higher order of foods, are the best and 
most useful, such as the horse and cow. 
If this law obtains among animals, why 





not among men? If you want proof of 
this, study the character and lives of 
those who live largely on animal food, 
and you will find them very animal-like 
in all their relations—restive, impatient, 
passionate, ugly in their ways, fiery in 
their disposition, easily provoked, readily 
put out of humor. And if you could look 
into their private lives, you would find 
all their baser qualities having the fullest 
sway, stopping, it may be, inside the 
fence of human laws and customs, but 
seldom considering the claims of a higher 
and divine law. I charge, then, very 
many of our household miseries, domes- 
tic woes, and connubial wretchedness to 
unrestrained lusts, begotten in the body 
by the inordinate use of animal food. 

We forget, my hearers, that the great 
law of nature, “Like produces like,” is 
universal. “Every seed after its kind” 
is the law of all creation. Monkeys and 
men are not exceptions to this law, not- 
withstanding Darwin to the contrary. 
This principle obtains not only in the 
production of life, but in the processes of 
its development. If the position about 
the intimacy of soul and body is true, 
then, if a man’s body is made up chiefly 
of flesh taken fram diseased and stall-fed 
cows, and his whole physical frame is sat- 
urated with the irritating and exciting 
condiments of what is popularly called 
good food, the whole bias of his bodily 
powers will be toward animalism. All 
the impressions and impulses that the 
soul receives from such a body, are beast- 
ly and debasing. Like produces like in 
the formation of physical tissue out of 
food, as well as in the generation of stock 
in the stall. Hence I hold that very 
much of the wickedness of mankind is 
the natural expression of physical beast- 
liness, rather than the outflow of innate 
viciousness. A body made up largely of 
all manner of nerve-goading, passion- 
producing, anger-generating clements, 
such as are found in the gross animal 
dishes, with their belongings, just as 
surely drives the soul to sin as a tempest 
drives a feather before it. 

The kind of food a man eats and the 
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time and manner of his eating it, are not 
merely a question of medicine, but one 
of the first questions of morals. The ef- 
fects of food on the passions and feelings 
are thus “<..cribed by Prior: 


** Observe the various operations 
Of food and drink in several nations. 
Was ever Tartar fierce and cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? 
But who shall stand his rage and force 
When first he rides, then eats his horse? 
Salads and eggs and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian spark’s guitar ; 
And if I take Don Confrere right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight.” 


If, therefore, our meat has something 
to do with our morals, or if our food in 
some way affects our faith, it seems to me 
that many of our efforts at moral reform 
ought to be preceded by instruction in 
hygiene. In other words, efforts to make 
aman genuinely devotional, ought to be 
prefaced by efforts to correct bad dietetic 
habits. A father, by prayer and precept 


and flogging, had done his best to reform 


his boy, whose staple diet was meat and 
sausage, pie and cake, at his meals, with 
lunch between. The family physician 
said to the father, “ If you will put aleech 
back of each of your boy’s ears once a 
week for a month, you will do more to 
reform him than your preaching and 
pounding will do in a year.” This father 
asked for the philosophy of this prescrip- 
tion. “ Why,” said the doctor, “ your boy 
has bad blood and too much of it; he 
must behave badly or he would burst.” 
“Then,” said the father, “I'll change his 
diet from beef and pie to hominy and 
milk.” In three months thereafter a bet- 
ter boy for his age could not be found in 
the neighborhood. 

In your use of animal food be very par- 
ticular as to quality and quantity. Lamb 
and mutton are considered the most 
healthy by the authorities. Avoid, as you 
would contagion, the use of pork, unless 
you raise and feed it yourselves with good 
grain, and not the refuse of the house or 
barn, and keep the animals as clean as 
you do your pet dogs. Never fry your 
meats with hog’s lard, but stew, bake, 
boil, or broik them. Use hog’s lard in no 
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form for cooking. Most of it is reeking 
with scrofulous elements. Displace it in 
| aif your cooking by milk or butter. If 
| you want to aid, and not hinder, the 
| growth of your soul Godward, and you 
| desire to have pure thoughts and a pure 
| heart and a pure life, see that you make 
| your blood out of pure food, or you will 
find that your soul will have an enemy 
within the castle of its body more treach- 
erous and deadly than any of its enemies 
without. 

There is another popular article of food 
which has a vital connection with bodily 
disorders and bad exhibition of charac- 
ter. Good in proper quantities and in 
its sphere, when made in the largest and 
chief articles of diet for every meal, the 
one kind of food upon which we depend 
most for building up the waste of our 
bodies, thus used it indirectly does no 
great damage. I refer to the ordinary 
fine-flour bread made out of bolted wheat- 
meal. 

The process of bolting or refining takes 
from the wheat most of the phosphates 
and nitrates, the elements that are chiefly 
required for making nerves, muscles, 
bones, and brains. The phosphates and 
nitrates being removed by bolting, very 
little remains in the flour except the car- 
bonates, the heat and fat-producing ele- 
ments. The use of fine-flour bread as a 
staple article of food, introduces too 
much heat and fat-producing elements 
into the system, and where there is too 
much carbon or heating element, it tends 
rather to provoke the system to unnatu- 
ral and abnormal action, and instead of 
serving as an element to warm the body, 
its tendency is to burn or consume, heat- 
ing and irritating all the organs, getting 
one into that state which is popularly 
known as“ hot-blooded.” 

One reason why children fed chiefly on 
white bread feel hungry nearly all the 
time, and demand so much food between 
meals, is found in the fact that their 
bodies are insufficiently nourished. Their 
bones and nerves not receiving the ni- 
trates and phosphates they need, are suf- 

fering from hunger. When children are 
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ted with food that thoroughly nourishes 
their whole system, they will seldom de- 
sire to eat between meals, and thus retard 
the process of digestion, laying the foun- 
dation for dyspepsia and all its kindred 
evils. 

Flour made of white whcat, unbolted, 
popularly known as Graham flour, con- 
tains all the elements necessary for the 
nourishment of the body. Not every flour 
called Graham flour contains these ele- 
ments. There is a great deal of bogus 
stuff in the market, which has brought 
the genuine article into disrepute, and 
made many thoughtful people disgusted 
with everything in that line..... 

I am confident that the American habit 
of eating sumptuous and late suppers, 
whether at our homes or church fairs or 
festivals, is damaging the physical, men- 
tal, and moral health of our nation more 
than any other one thing of its kind; 
more damaging because ft has the ap- 
pearance of innocency, and the sanction 
of our fathers, mothers, and some of our 
pastors. 

Furthermore, the habit of eating hur- 
riedly or hastily is preying upon the vital 
and moral forces of many of us. A meal 
eaten hastily or nervously, under the 
pressure of intense mental activity or 
nervous tension or great weariness, be- 
gins its work of nutrition under the 
greatest possible disadvantage. All our 
meals should be eaten calmly and delib- 
erately, so as to thoroughly masticate the 
food, and not impose on the stomach and 
viscera the legitimate work of the teeth. 
In the interest of health to soul as well 
as body, I enter an earnest plea for more 
time for eating, and especially at noon, 
when most hard-working people take 
their principal meal. 

Clerks, business men, and school-teach- 
ers, mechanics, laborers, and our children 
who attend the public schools, need more 
time at noon to properly dispose of the 
chief meal of the day. No better invest- 
ment could be made to secure the best 
possible physical, intellectual, financial, 
and moral returns than for all classes of 
people to take two hours at midday for 





resting and eating dinner. Selfish greed 
demands otherwise, and makes a show of 
gain, but the loss is sure to come in due 
time to all parties concerned. My friends, 
when will we fast-living, fast-eating, fast- 
working, and fast-dying Americans learn 
the great lesson that life is a unit; that 
the trinity in us, namely, the physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual, is one life, with 
different phases of expression, and what- 
ever mars one mars the whole, and what- 
ever builds up one most surely builds up 
the others? All our powers are many 
members in one body, with an inter-de- 
pendence which is eternal. Slight your 
body, and you sinite your soul and ener- 
vate the mind. Corrupt the mind, and 
you detone the body and debase the 
soul, 

When will those who profess to be 
God's children, by the adoption of the 
Holy Ghost, catch the spirit of his great 
apostle Paul, who, more than any other 
sacred writer, maintained the sanctity of 
the human body, and its subservience to 
the mind and soul. Hear him: “I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service, and be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your minds, 
that ye may prove what is that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.” I 
admit the power of the Holy Ghost in 
the work of regeneration, but is there not 
something for us to do in keeping our 
bodies under, “lest we become casta- 
ways”? 

I do not say, mark it, that 2/7 human 
evils and ills have their primary origin in 
physical habits, but I do say that the 
great mass of impulsions from our bodies 
toward our souls are in the intcrests of 
sin. The economy of salvation orders 
otherwise. By the gospel the body may 
become the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
By the law of self-denial, of the New 
Testament, our bodies with all their fiery 
elements may be made an inspiration to 
our souls. It is not the purpose of God 
that a life-time warfare shall be kept up 
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between the body and the soul. There 
ought to come to every true Christian a 
day of final victory over his bodily powers, 
in which they will cease their rebellion 
and come into the sweetest union with 
the soul in its great work of developing 
a likeness to Christ. .... 

Our fondest dreams for the progress 
of humanity must be based in a newly- 
created body, by strict obedience to the 
laws of God, written on every fiber, tissue, 
muscle, and bone. We can not develop 
the human brain and heart to the possi- 
bilities that God has put in them, while 





they are tenants of bodies, the laws of 
which are violated in the commonest 
habits of every-day life. Regeneration 
does a mighty work for us, but regenera- 
tion has also much to do with our high- 
est and best development. The sins of 
the fathers must stop acting on the sons; 
the accumulated virtues of parents must 
roll over on their children in purer, 
stronger, and better bodies, until by a 
blessed economy the whole race shall be 
exalted to heirship with Christ, through 
loving obedience to all the laws of phys- 
ical as well as moral life. 
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APOPLEXY. 


. | ‘HE proportion of sudden deaths is on 
the increase. If we examine the re- 


turns of mortality from week to week, as | 


published, we note under the title of 
“heart disease” this fact most conspicu- 


ously, as it is under that title most of the | 


sudden deaths are tabulated by physi- 
cians. “Apoplexy,” “congestion of the 
brain,” and “ paralysis” are other forms 
of expression which are taken usually to 
mean avout the same thing, although in 
strict science they are very different. 

The term “ apoplexy ” signifies a shock ; 
popularly we speak of one having “a 
stroke” of apoplexy or paralysis. In true 
apoplexy a fainting condition occurs— 
one suddenly falls to the ground, appar- 
ently lifeless, only respiration remaining. 
There are several varieties of this dis- 
ease: for instance, the sanguineous, the 
serous, the nervous, the simple. Some 
authorities maintain that there is but one 
form or variety of true apoplexy—simple 
apoplexy offering but a difference of de- 
grec in the violence of attack, there being 
sudden congestion of the brain, but no 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

The symptoms of this disease, briefly 
stated, are, a sudden loss of consciousness 
and voluntary motion, the person lying 
as it were in a deep sleep, with the face 
flushed, slow and stertorous breathing, 
the air being ejected from the lungs with 
a flapping motion of the lips, and the 





pulse being full, slow, and hard. In the 
variety called serous the attack is slower 
in its exhibition, the patient feeling at 
first faint, and the face showing an in- 
creasing pallor; he usually vomits, and 
then falls into a condition resembling 
syncope, the skin being cold, the pulse 
feeble. 

It should be unnecessary to state here 
that an apoplectic attack should be dis- 
tinguished from drunkenness or narcotic 
poisoning, but there have been many 
cases in which men have fallen in the 
streets, and have been taken by police 
officers to a station, in what was thought 
to be merely the stupor of intoxication, 
and little care being given them in con- 
sequence, they have died. Instances of 
this sort have been frequently published 
among the police reports, showing the 
need of intelligence on the part of those 
who guard the peace to be able to dis- 
criminate in this matter. There are, to 
be sure, certain phenomena in drunken- 
ness which assimilate apoplexy, but the 
lack of the odor of liquor is an important 
aid in distinguishing between the one and 
the other. 

Most cases of apoplexy occur in old 
age and in persons over sixty; the deposit 
of earthy matters in the arterial coats, 
which is more common in old persons, is 
an important predisposing cause ; another 
cause is hereditary predisposition; an- 
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other is disease of the kidneys, by which 
an excess of urea is thrown into the 
blood, and if not eliminated, may lead to 
the serous form. Constitutional condi- 
tion has much to do with an apoplectic 
attack. People who are stout, corpulent, 
with short thick necks, with flushed or 
florid faces, indicating abundance of blood, 
and more than average temperamental 
excitability, are much more liable to an 
attack than those who are slender. The 
prevailing impression that disease of the 
heart renders one particularly liable to 
an attack is not true. 

Among the immediate causes are vio- 
lent exercise or straining, which induces 
a rush of blood to the head, excessive 
fullness of the stomach, great mental 
excitement, leaning, stooping, carrying 
heavy weights; and extreme heat, warm 
rooms, stimulating drinks, highly-season- 
ed food, wearing of tight articles of dress 
about the neck and waist, have their ef- 
fect and should be carefully avoided. 
People who are of the constitutional type 
which suggests apoplexy should be espe- 
cially careful to avoid exposing them- 
selves to or creating any of the causes 
named above. We have known many 
stout persons to die in an attack which 
came on shortly after a meal; and in- 
quiry disclosed the fact that they had 
eaten freely and drank of some exciting 
beverage like wine, brandy, coffee, or ale. 

In midsummer many sudden deaths 
occur from drinking iced water. We 
have known persons to go from the heat 
and glare of the midday sun into a house 
and there drink freely of iced water, and 
soon after fall unconscious. In such 
cases the iced water had driven the heat- 
ed blood from the center to the extremi- 
ties, particularly the brain, surcharging 
that organ and inducing the attack. 

We have said that apoplexy is sudden 
in its coming, but a large proportion of 
cases have what are termed premonitory 


signs, such as sense of weight and full- 


ness in the brain, roaring in the ears, 
flushing of the face, and headache, which 
is a frequent symptom, but a sign of 
imminent apoplexy, mainly when it be- 


gins to occur in advanced life in persons 
not subject to it in earlier years. If the 
headache be accompanied by vertigo the 
danger is greater than if the headache 
exist alone. Loss of sight or of hearing 
for a few seconds, a confused mind, 
double vision, a numbness of various 
parts, loss of memory, and a feeling of 
anxiety are also among the warnings 
which should be heeded. 

A word or two with regard to the pre- 
vention of this greatly-dreaded malady 
may be summed up in the statement, that 
a mode of life which tends to prevent ex- 
cessive fatness or corpulence, which con- 
tributes to balance of mind, freedom from 
excitement, and to regularity of function, 
will render one almost proof against an 
attack of apoplexy. For those who have 
an apoplectic diathesis, either by inherit- 
ance or constitutional acquirement, it is 
proper to say that by restricting them- 
selves to a diet almost entirely vegetable, 
avoiding all stimulating beverages and 
immoderate exercise, especially in sum- 
mer, they will in most instances ward 
off an attack. D. 

MANHOOD.—He who would do wrong, 
but is deterred through fear, or hope, or 
promise of a retard, is a slave not only 
to his own vile passions and propensities, 
but to the power of popular prejudice or 
popular sentiment, be that right or wrong. 
He who, being free, does right because it 
zs right, who dares to be true to his own 
convictions in the face of the obloquy and 
scorn of a misguided, bigoted, and intol- 
erant majority, is nature’s true nobleman 
and hero, the grandest and noblest type 
of humankind. Such have ever been the 
lights of the world, the advance guard in 
the advocacy of all the truth, in civiliza- 
tion, in human progress and reform —have 
been reviled and persecuted by time-hon- 
ored conservatism as disturbers and inno- 
vators, as heretics and infidels. The in- 
grained ignorance and superstition of old 
conservatism still cries, “Crucify him! 





Crucify him!” “The fathers ate sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” L. B. COB, 
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ONE PHASE 0 


E was a bright, chubby-faced boy, | 

good-humored, and mischievous. | 
His parents and friends enjoyed his 
pranks, and indulged him al- 
most to the bent of his desires. 
As a young man, he was lively 
and witty, very sociable, a 
“good fellow” indeed, not back- 
ward in giving and taking a 
treat, and now and then going 
on a lark. 

Well, sad to say, he got in 
the habit of taking his drams 
daily—two, three, four, five, and 
more glasses, and, between 
times, cigar or pipe was rarely 
absent from his lips. After a 
while he lost his good situation 
through irregularity, and then 
found the hotel bar or drinking 
saloon his most congenial stop- 
ping place. 

The years went on, and he 
grew old rapidly, becoming less 
and less attentive to his dress 
and appearance in like pro- 
portion with his indifference to 
the quality of the liquor prof- 
fered him to drink or the sort 
of tobacco which filled his pipe. 
So long as it was liquor, so long 
as it was tobacco, he eagerly 
took it, and at last, by an easy 
process of evolution, he had de- 
scended to a brutish level—he 
had become a swine man. D. 
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GAMBETTA, according to an 

. exchange, has been ordered to 
give up smoking for fear of los- 
ing his voice. The Czar has, it 
is said, given it up for fear the Nihilists 
would poison his tobacco. Tobacco needs 
no poisonous addition, containing as it 
does one of the most potent of all poi- 
sons. From whatever motive men give 
up tobacco, they make a great and hene- 
ficial change. One of the most eminent 
and useful citizens of Brooklyn stated to 





F EVOLUTION. 


the writer of this paragraph that he be- 
lieved it was giving up tobacco that had 
saved his life. 


A NOVEL RIDDANCE FOR RATS.—An 
inventive genius filled a small tarletan 
sack with a spoonful of cayenne pepper, 
| and tacked it over a rat-hole. When the 
rat bounced out, his eyes were peppered 
by the sifting from the shaken sack. He 
squealed like a young pig, and escaped. 
The whole tribe have since migrated. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


More Image-Breaking.—The emi- 
nent philologists, Professors Sophus Bugge 
and A. Chr. Bang, have lately proclaimed to 
the world that the much-revered Eddas are 
not an original Teutonic production, but 
dargely, if not entirely, borrowed from Greek, 
Latin, Jewish Christian, and Keltic sources, 
According to a writer in the Academy, they 
show that in the Asa faith Loke is Lucifer, 
Balder is Christ, his name being derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon Bealdor, meaning Lord. 
Angantyr is the Kentaur with the Keltic 
article 7# prefixed. Lodyn is simply Latona, 
etc. The Vala’s Prophecy in the Elder Edda, 
which has so long been looked upon as the 
most venerable morsel of literature from the 
hoary past of Teutondom, now turns out to 
be merely a Norse version of the Sibylline 
oracles. The death of Balder is only a 
somewhat mutilated version of the crucifixion 
of Christ. The Baldermyth, usually regarded 
as the bright peculiar flower of Scandinavian 
mythology, is, according to Bugge, a curi- 
ously modified version of the Greek Paris- 
legend. Prof. Bang, also, maintains that the 
Voluspa, instead of being the most archaic 
embodiment of German belief, is only an 
adaptation of the Latin pseudo-Sibylline 
prophecies. It is evident that it will be nec- 
essary to reconstruct the entire system of 
Germanic mythology. 


Discovery of Giant Remains in 
Ohio.—A correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, iv describing the mound in which 
the gigantic skeletons lately found in Musk- 
ingum County, Ohio, were deposited, says it 
was about 64 ft. long and 35 ft. wide, top 
measurement, and gently sloped down to the 
hill where it was situated. A number of 
stumps of trees were found on the slope, 
standing in two rows, and on the top of the 
mound were an oak and a hickory stump, all 
of which bore marks of great age. All the 
skeletons were found on a level with the hill, 
and about eight feet from the top of the 
mound, In one grave there were two skele- 
tons—one male and one female. The female 
face was looking downward, the male being 
immediately over, with the face looking up- 
ward. The male skeleton measured nine ft. 
in length, and the female eight ft. In another 
grave were also found two skeletons—male 
and female—with the female face looking 
upward and the male face looking down- 
ward. The male frame was nine feet four 
inches in length, and the female cight feet. 
In another grave was found a female skele- 
ton, which was incased in a clay coffin, hold- 
ing in her arms the frail skeleton of a child 
three feet and a half long, by the side of 
which was an image, which, upon being ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, crumbled rapidly. 
Seven others were found in single graves, 
and lying on their sides. The smallest of the 





seven was nine feet in length, and the largest 
ten. One single circumstance connected with 
this discovery was the fact that >t a single 
tooth was found in either mouth, except in 
the one incased in the clay coffin. 

On the south end of the mound was erect- 
ed a stone altar, four feet and a half wide and 
12 feet long, built on an earthen foundation 
nearly four feet high, having in the middle 
two large flagstones, upon which sacrifices 
were undoubtedly made, for upon them were 
found charred bones, cinders, and ashes. 
This was covered by about three feet of earth. 
This excavation was made under the direc- 
tion of the Muskingum County Historical 
Society, and the things alluded to in this 
letter, or dispatch, can be verified by a num- 
ber of witnesses who were present and 
watched the work as it progressed. It was 
pursued with great interest and diligence, 
there being the strongest incentive to prose- 
cute the investigation, for such remarkable 
developments in mound-opening are very 
rare, and are therefore fascinating in the ex- 
treme. Their future labors were also reward- 
ed with additional developments, which, if 
they do not throw additional light upon this 
giant race of people that once inhabited this 
contry, will at least stimulate research. 

What is now a profound mystery, the re- 
sult of this excavation may in time become 
the key to unlock still further mysteries that 
centuries ago were commonplace affairs, is a 
stone that was found resting against the head 
of the clay coffin above described. It is an 
irregular-shaped *red sandstone, weighing 
about 18 Ibs., being strongly impregnated 
with oxide of iron, and bearing upon one side 
two lines of hieroglyphics. 


Hiow Sheep-killing Dogs May 
be Rendered HMarimiess. — In the 
“Archives of Comparative Medicine and 
Surgery,” a paper by Dr. Alexander Hadden, 
it is shown that upward of 500,000 sheep are 
killed by dogs annually in the United States. 
and recommends emasculation as a method 
which will operate as a preventive of this 
great destruction in a most important branch 
of stock-raising. The writer says that “cas- 
tration produces a change—if we may be 
allowed the expression—in the moral charac- 
ter of the animal. The objects of his attach- 
ment are now different, whereas before he 
wandered from home secking the compan- 
ionship of others of his kind; now he be- 
comes more firmly attached to his home, and 
more dependent than ever upon his master.” 
He supplies testimony from different sources 
to confirm this statement. One correspond- 
ent assures him that he has never known a 
dog whose habits were not materially im- 
proved by the operation, and that he never 
knew a castrated dog to have hydrophobia. 
“Not being so apt to associate with other 
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dogs, his chances for taking the disease are 
reduced toa minimum.” Here is a sugges- 
tion to farmers which is certainly worth their 
attention, now that sheep-raising has become 
so prominent a branch of rural business in 
all parts of the country. 


Aw Extinct Race.—One of the most 
remarkable races that ever inhabited the earth 
is now extinct. They were known as the 
Guanches, and were the aborigines of the 
Canary Islands. In the sixteenth century, 
pestilence, slavery, and the cruelty of Span- 
iards succeeded in totally exterminating them. 
They are described as having been gigantic 
in stature, but of singularly mild and gentle 
nature. Their food consisted of barley, wheat, 
and goat’s milk, and their agriculture was of 
the rudest kind. They had a religion which 
taught them of a future state, of rewards and 
punishments after death, and of good and 
evil spirits. They regarded the volcano of 
Teneriffe as the place of punishment for the 
bad. The bodies of the dead were carefully 
embalmed and deposited in catacombs, which 
still continue to be an object of curiosity to 
those who visit the islands. Their marriage 
rites were very solemn, and before engaging 
in them, the brides were fattened on milk. ° 


Petroteum for Rustic Work.— 
Here is room for great improvement. We 
see on every hand handsome rustic work fall- 
ing to decay and becoming distorted by age. 
It is commonly made of a kind of wood which 
does not last long. Soak it thoroughly with 
crude petroleum when new, and it will re- 
main unchanged indefinitely. A rustic sum- 
mer-house, on a shaded part of our grounds, 
would have been unusually exposed to damp- 
ness and decay, had not this been prevented 
a dozen years ago by petroleum. The pe- 
culiar brown color imparted by a mixture of 
the heavy oil, remains unchanged; and a 
lattice-work of pine lath, a fourth of an inch 
thick, fully exposed to dampness and weather, 
is as sound and unworn as ever. The oil is 
now so cheap that there is no excuse for 
omitting its application, and it may be rapidly 
and easily brushed over the surface and sunk 
into the pores with a whitewash brush. Ap- 
ply it heavily—Z xchange, 


Domestication and Brain 
GrowtTil.—At the recent meeting of the 
British Association, Dr. Crichton Browne 
gave an address on the influence of domesti- 
cation on brain growth. He had found by 
experiments that domestication had greatly 
reduced the brains of the duck, and he argued 
that men, like ducks, might be fed and housed, 
fenced about, and exempted from participa- 
tion in the life struggle, until, like the ducks, 
they would depreciate in mental capacity. 
Their bodies might increase in size and suc- 
culence, but their brains would become strait- 
ened and withered. Disease and luxury crip- 
pled the brains. It was as true as ever that 
men were perfected through suffering, toil, 





and conflict, and it was not through affluence 
and comfort that genuine civilization was at- 
tained. It was the civilization, not merely 
the domestication, of mankind that must be 
aimed at. 


A Simple Way to Cook Eggs.— 
Butter a saucepan ; break into it the eggs ; do 
not crowd them; place in a slow oven until 
the whites set. Thus treated they are more 
delicate and much more wholesome than 
fried eggs. 


Get Rid of Rats —‘‘Four years ago 
my farm was fearfully infested with rats. 
They were so numerous that I had great fears 
of my whole crop being destroyed by them 
after it was housed ; but having two acres of 
wild peppermint that grew in a field of wheat, 
cut and bound with the wheat, it drove the 
rats from my premises. I have not been 
troubled with them since, while my neighbors 
have any quantity of them. I felt convinced 
that any person who is troubled with these 
pests could easily get rid of them by gathering 
a good supply of mint and placing it around 
the walls or base of their barns.”—LZvening 
Post, Spearsville, Ind. 


A Home-Made Danicll Battery. 
—The London Ziectrician gives the following 
directions for making a Daniell cell, which 
may serve the purpose of two or three corre- 
spondents who have written to us for sug- 
gestions: Select a small round earthenware 
jar, such as is used for keeping preserves, 
and, having lined the bottom with gutta- 
percha, or some suitable cement, to the depth 
of one-quarter inch, fix upright in this a rod 
of zinc, of equal height with the jar, to which 
a length of copper wire has been attached by 
passing it through a hole drilled in the upper 
part of the zinc rod, or by soldering. Make 
a cylinder of pipe-clay, or other porous clay, 
larger than the zinc rod, and, having dried it, 
make it hot in the fire by degrees, till it 
attains a red heat. Let this cylinder cool 
gently, and when cold, place it in the jar 
encircling the center rod at a little dis- 
tance. By moderately heating the end of 
the cylinder, it will, when placed on the gutta- 
percha, make a groove which will fix the tube 
and prevent infiltration of the fluids. Line 
the inside of the jar with a plate of thin 
copper, bent into a cylindrical form, and 
having a few holes punched in it, through 
which may be threaded the extremity of an- 
other length of copper wire. On the top of 
this cylinder place a flat ring of copper, 
pierced with holes, and nearly, but not quite, 
touching the — cylinder. This forms 
the battery. To charge it, a saturated solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper is poured between 
the copper and the clay tube, and some 
crystals of the same salt are placed upon the 
perforated ring, so as just to be in contact 
with the solution. The zinc compartment is 
then to be filled with a solution of sulphate 
of zinc, sal-ammoniac, or common salt. 
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CABINET COLLOQUY—No. 9. 
PHYSICAL RELATIONS OF THE MORAL 
FACULTIES. 

a PHILOSOPHERS of your class,” 

remarked a visitor, “ make a great 
deal of the body—it seems to me too 
much—in its influence or connection with 
the mind. Do you think, in fine, that the 
faculties of the physical senses of nutri- 
tion, and so on, are the purveyors of the 
higher nature, supplying it with material 
resolved by their different processes ?” 
Yes, such is our belief. Here are the 
organs of sense, the eyes and the ears, 
and the others; while the man is awake 
and active they are employed in collecting 
whatever comes within the range of their 
apprehension. The perceptive faculties 


of the intellect scrutinize and separate | 


the material gleaned by the senses, into 
its constituent qualities and properties ; 
the reflective faculties arrange and com- 
pare, and apply these through processes 
more or less complex, and conclusions or 
inferences are derived which contribute 
to the general stock of ideas, which in 
their turn make up the distinctive intel- 
ligence of men concerning external 
things. J can not accord with Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, in regarding the soul of man 





as the ruin of a glorious pile of buildings, 
where, amidst great heaps of rubbish, you 
meet with noble fragments of sculpture, 
broken pillars and obelisks, and a mag- 
nificence in confusion,* for I consider 
human nature to be more like an edifice 
in the course of construction, and ad- 
vancing toward a complete and perfect 
symmetry. The broken pillars and obe- 
lisks you meet among men are those 
who have been either misdirected by 
unwise and incompetent teaching or have 
made wrecks of themselves through per- 
verted appetite or self-will. But even 
they who have turned to avocations of 
selfishness, and corrupted their manhood, 
and ceased to glorify God in their bodies 
and in their spirits, as a Christian phi- 
losopher enjoins, now and then exhibit an 
occasional gleam of dignity, virtue, and 
wisdom; and we may be amazed by the 
transient irradiation from qualities origi- 
nally impressed by the signet of divinity 
—qualities still existing, though crushed 
beneath a Juggernaut of propensity. 

Go into the slums of our city, mingle 
familiarly with the uncultured and rude, 
with those who are the pariahs of our 
social scale, and you will meet with men 
and women whose practical sagacity, 
though expressed in uncouth phrase, will 
astonish you. Born of a class ever sub- 
ject to the prejudice and suspicion of the 
fortunate, without any claim to the ways 
of refinement, never having received 
from parent or friend admonition or in- 
struction in things pertaining to the 
spiritual life, but rather incitement to 
despise the morality of conventionalism. 
and to repel the overtures of the Christian 
missionary—these people will, neverthe- 
less, often exhibit a singular appreciation 


* Tatler. No. 87. 
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of the philosophy which pervades the 
economy of justice, and exists in all our 
normal relationships. They can detect the 
incongruities of those who occupy the 
spheres above them, and, with pungent 
sarcasm, expose their meanness, cupidity, 
and presumption. You may scarcely find 
anywhere else a more sensitive apprehen- 
sion of the humanities than is to be 
found among these abandoned wretches. 
Mr. Dickens recognizes this, and his char- 
acters are often the vehicles of bitter 
sarcasm on the hollowness of life in high 
places. And what does it evidence if not 
the existence by native endowment of 
principles in man which bear special rela- 
tion to truth, duty, and aspiration? Here 
we have, to be sure, the moral nature in 
a crude or nascent state, and, though its 
grasp of truth may appear intuitively 
strong, it fails of effect in the attempt to 
apply it to practical affairs. Thus we 
perceive the important work of educa- 
tion. 


CONSTITUENTS OF TRUE MANHOOD. 


Manhood, in its best estate, is but a per- 
fect expression of truth, charity, spirit- 
uality, in those relations which exercise 
our faculties of intellect and our physical 
forces. There can be no such expression, 
however, without the highest culture of 
the intellectual and physical natures. Just 
as a judge could not render a sound and 
impartial opinion without a thorough 
examination of a mooted question in all 
its bearings, so the mind can not exhibit 
a fully matured and exact discrimination 
in the affairs of morality and religion 
without being perfectly furnished with 
the data relating thereto. 

“You remind me,” said our visitor, “ of 
a statement by Lecky, which struck me so 
forcibly that I think I can give you the 





words almost exactly—thus: ‘It is from 
the moral and religious faculty alone that 
we obtain the conception of the purely 
disinterested. This is, indeed, the noblest 
thing we possess—the celestial spark that 
is within us, the impress of the divine 
image, the principle of every heroism. 
Where it is not developed, the civiliza- 
tion, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated.’ This 
I certainly believe, and take for granted 
that you do also; but will you explain 
certain difficulties which occur to me in 
this regard? Let me illustrate my mean- 
ing. We meet with people who are re- 
fined in manner and delicate in suscepti- 
bility; they evince an earnest sympathy 
for the suffering and oppressed, and are 
highly indignant when informed of an act 
of injustice; yet in different ways they 
are themselves guilty of direct infractions 
of moral law. In their families they may 
exact excessive service from servants ; 
in their dealings with store-keepers they 
may show a vexatious indifference to 
settling their accounts ; they may subject 
friends and acquaintances to annoyance 
and embarrassment in matters of their 
own appointment; they may be derelict 
in meeting obligations as members of a 
religious communion, or of a local so- 
ciety, and urge lame excuses touching the 
weather, or bodily ailment, for their re- 
missness; yet in the church they will 
show intensity of devotion, and in the 
proceedings of the society ardor of co- 
operation. Now, such conduct seems to 
me to involve gross moral culpability 
which an impartial tribunal would punish 
severely.” 

And the majority of observers would 
agree with you. But the observers, who 
constitute the main body of society, are 
not mindful of their own shortcomings, 
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of the “beams” in their own eyes; in 
other words, of their own mental defects 
and inharmony. Human nature, in its 
best estate—and nowadays there is not 
a little boasting of progress and develop- 
ment—is an aggregation of qualities great 
and mean, strong and weak. Viewed 
from one side, it may appear very beauti- 
ful, even glorious in dignity and strength ; 
viewed from another side it appears de- 
formed, besotted, Well 
Pascal, “ What a chimera is man! 

a confused chaos! 


said 
What 
What a subject of 
A professed judge of all 
things, and yet a feeble worm of the 
earth! The great depository and guard- 
ian of truth, and yet a mere huddle of 
uncertainty ! the glory and the scandal of 
the universe!” 


vile. 


contradiction ! 


In all his conduct, infinite as it is in 
variety, man acts only in accordance with 
his multiple composition. His demeanor 
at any given moment is but the expres- 
sion of elements or faculties then in exer- 
cise, and is more or less appropriate to 
the situation in which he finds himself in 
the proportion of his ability to adapt 
himself tothat situation. If all the facul- 
ties required for the complete apprehen- 
sion of a subject are exercised in its con- 
sideration, it will be viewed on all sides, 
and an opinion will be -formed that will 
approach perfection, according to the 
development and culture of the faculties. 
Such an opinion will, of course, be more 
worthy our confidence than one founded 
upon a consideration of the same subject 
by only a part of the faculties which bear 
a normal relation to it. It would be a 
one-sided course for a man to discuss a 
question of morality from the points of 
view of economy, prudence, and justice 
only, although he might present a noble 
body of doctrine constructed of the good 





materials furnished by those important 


elements. But it would be incomplete 


and inadequate, for such a question in- 
volves even more important factors than 
those mentioned, as, for instance, benev- 
olence, the interests of friendship and of 
religion; and each has a bearing which 
can not be ignored bya philosophy which 
aims to embrace all the issues. 

Referring now to the inconsistency 
which you illustrated by the well-known 
conduct of people in the privileged, or ra- 
ther educated, walks of society, it is to be 
explained by their lack of true moral 


culture. Their endowment of the organs 


whose functions are related to the higher 
mental life is marked, and their tempera- 
ment of that fine consistency which is 
conducive to a delicate susceptibility in 
feeling and emotion; but they have not 
been trained to employ intelligence and 
discretion in the exercise of the moral 
and religious sentiments; they perceive 
not the true significance and adaptation 
of these sentiments in the affairs of life; 
consequently their manifestation is, in 
the main, weak and indefinite, or a mere 
subservience to convention. There may 
be outbursts of feeling and passionate 
declarations of interest, but they are pro- 
ductive of no substantial results, no cheer- 
ful proffer of aid—which means earnest 
work—follows the effusion of sentiment, 
because there is no coherence or intelli- 
gent interrelation between the executive 
faculties and the moral sentiments. 
(Conclusion in October.) 
ae an 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — 
The session for 1880 will commence on 
the 1st of October. Those contemplating 
attendance upon the course, and who 
have not sent in their names, should do 
so at once. Particulars with regard to 
the topics of the lectures and the terms 
will be supplied at once on application to 
the publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 
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PHRENOLOGIST OR MENTAL-PHYSI- 
OLOGIST? 
E have been asked by a corre- 
spondent to give an opinion with 
respect to the adoption of a substitute for 
the name Jhrenologist, in announcing a 
course of public lectures. He states as 
the chief reason for his request that in 
some communities the term, so aptly in- 
troduced by Spurzheim, awakens satirical 
criticism, and he who boldly proclaims it 
as belonging to him is looked upon with 
distrust and criticism, whereas the physz- 
ologist generally receives from the same 
people a respectful consideration as one 
whose mission has an important bearing 
on the serious concerns of human life. 
We can not disguise the fact that the 
vocation of the phrenologist has proved 
a most tempting field for the trickster, 
mountebank, and charlatan. The apparent 
ease with which its great principles may 
be learned, the broad area of utility which 
they cover, and the liberal remuneration, 
especially, which is accorded the skillful 
teacher and examiner, have attracted 
hundreds of selfish and vicious advent- 
urers, who, after a hasty glance at a text- 
book and a superficial comparison of a 
few heads, have dared to offer themselves 
as competent to delineate character and 
teach the profound truths of mental 
science. Indeed, Phrenology has suffered 
so much from the inflictions of charla- 
tanry that it has required most earnest 
and careful effort on the part of its true 
teachers to maintain its respectability. 
Medicine and Law harbor an immense 
number of quacks and charlatans; but 
those professions are heritages of antiq- 
uity, and stand before the public as ab- 
solute necessities to social integrity, and 
the knaves and ignorant meddlers who 





infest them are regarded as natural para- 
sitic attendants of two institutions essen- 
tially beneficial in their objects and re- 
munerative to their practitioners. 
Recent in its enunciation, and with 
scarcely the development of a century, 
Phrenology has not assumed the impor- 
tance of a necessity in the estimation of 
the general public, so that for its advo- 
cates there remains much of labor ere 
this science is placed upon the footing to 
which it is rightfully entitled. One fact 
which has operated as an obstacle to its 
special advancement in popular consider- 
ation is that the physiologists have ap- 
propriated most of the discoveries of the 
early phrenologists and some of the 
principles which lie at the foundation of 
phrenological science, and these dis- 
coveries and principles are recognized as 
parts of physical science, while little or 
no allowance is made to Phrenology for 
them. Some authors of repute accept 
and teach doctrines similar to, or identi- 
cal with, those of Phrenology, but use 
different terms, as if the nomenclature 
so highly commended by Archbishop 
Whately were not sufficiently compre- 
hensive for their petty use of it.* The 
odious savor which the word Phrenology 
appears to have, in the esteem of some, 
is allied to that exhaled by astrology. 
The abuse of astrology by the medieval 
mountebank and charlatans doubtless led 
to the substitution of astronomy by the 
learned; but the latter term is not so 
accurate as the former in its technical 
significance. So, probably, the adoption 


* Dr. Whately says that, even if all connection be- 
tween the brain and mind were a perfect chimera, the 
treatises of phrenologists would be of great value ** from 
their employing a physical lature far more 
logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, Stewart, 
and other writers of their schools.""-—Coméde’s Testimo- 
ntals, 
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of a substitute for phrenology might have 
certain desirable effects which the con- 
scientious teacher and worker would be 
glad to realize for the sake of the more 
successful prosecution of his chosen pur- 
suit. First impressions have much to do 
with one’s success in any effort which 
requires an appeal to the public, and cer- 
tainly if a noble cause retain a designa- 
tion which by its very announcement 
arouses prejudice and ridicule, its advo- 
cate, in the outset of his mission, has 
obstacles to remove for which he is tacitly 
held responsible by the ignorant. The 
teacher of chemistry, natural history, or 
geology is not required to apologize for 
his profession, or to contend against 
prejudices which illiterate and covetous 
bunglers have created; and yet those 
physical sciences for usefulness to man 
are not to be named in the same category 
with Phrenology. 

Whether, then, the teacher of the 
mind’s constitution shall announce him- 
self as a phrenologist or a physiognomist, 
as alecturer on the science of mind or on 
Phrenology, we will not assume to direct. 
We know that incertain relations we could 
speak by the hour on mental science, and 
be warmly approved, whereas the same 
discourse under the name of Phrenology 
would awaken censure. In gencral, how- 
ever, we are asked to present the philos- 
ophy and uses of Phrenology to expect- 
ant audiences. We therefore merely 
counsel our correspondent to adopt that 
course in his relations with the public 
which shall be compatible with dignity, 
integrity, and a favorable impression. 
He certainly is not bound to say or do 
aught which shall awaken opposition to 
his work, but he is bound, as a teacher 
of truth, to act in all respects honorably 
and uprightly. 





“HOW SHALL I VOTE?” 


IS the question asked by several read- 

ers. In answer we might very briefly 
and disinterestedly say, “For the best 
man,” and leave the inquirers perhaps as 
much in the valley of indecision as they 
apparently were before. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the question is honestly pro- 
pounded, we will indicate a course which 
each voter can pursue for himself, and so 
reach an independent conclusion. 

First. Examine the antecedents, the 
history, of the men who stand conspicu- 
ously before the American people as car- 
didates for the most exalted station in 
our civil affairs. Note their respective 
training, education, vocations, and the 
nature and degree of the service to the 
public which they have rendered. Men 
who are commended for high office are 
presumed to have shown superior capa- 
bility for exercising the functions of office 
in a sphere related to public service. It 
is fitting, therefore, that their careers be 
carefully scanned, in order to ascertain 
how faithfully and effectively they have 
performed their duty. 

Second. Examinethe men as to organ- 
ization in mind and body, which may be 
done with the aid supplied by science. 
The sketches which have appeared in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL were founded upon pho- 
tographic portraits, and care was taken 
to discuss fairly the indications of form 
and feature as given by the camera. 
Lacking the opportunities for personal 
examination, we are compelled to make 
use of the substitutes afforded by art. 
These sketches are, therefore, offered 
more as suggestions than as definite 
guides to the inquiring reader. 

Especially consider the moral character 
of the men—which has been the most faith- 
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ful to the principles of truth, justice, and 
honor ; which has most subordinated self 
to the interest of community. 

We take it that every one of our read- 
ers who feels interested in the politics of 
his State and of the country has his pref- 
erence among the parties which divide 
the people. It can scarcely be otherwise, 
and it is altogether proper. But this 
should not debar him from calmly sur- 
veying the field and weighing the per- 





sonal merits of the candidates, and com- 
paring the issues made by their respect- 
ive supporters, be they Democratic, or 
Republican, or “Greenback.” 

In the fierce agitations of partisan con- 
troversy there is much misrepresentation 
on all sides, but there is also much truth 
concerning parties and politicians evolv- 
ed, which, if intelligently considered, will 
help one to conclude upon the man who 
will serve the people best. 








ABST (jw fentorit fjorean, 








* He that questioneth mnch shall learn much "—Bacon, 





‘ Eo Our Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN InQuiryY Fait To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1X ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i7 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts yp a prepaid envelope, with = address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





LIVER PADS.—Question : Can you tell 
me anything about the composition of the liver 
pads, which are so extensively sold throughout 
the country for stomachic and other diseases ? 

Answer: They are differently made. That 
which is most extensively advertised, the ‘“* Hol- 
man,” is said, on the auth rity of a promivent 
medical publication, to contain ground tanne- 
greek seed, and ground flax-seed, with pitch, 
resin of galbanum, and resin of sandrac, some 
aromatic material being put in to disguise the 
odors of these substances. 


LIGUORI AS A TEACHER.—A corre- 
spondent, M. C. B., sends us a letter which pur- 
ports to be written by a father of the church, 
reflecting upon certain statements made in the 
course of a notice of a Roman Catholic manual, 
in a late number cf the JouRNAL. The remarks 
which we applied to the doctrines of Liguori 
seem to have given special offense. The priest 
terms them a calumny, and states that the doc- 





trines mentioned breathe the purest morality. 
Our remarks were founded upon a letter ad- 
dressed by Leo XIII. to the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers, Dujardin and Jacques, expressing his high 
approval of their labors in translating into French 
the works of Alfonso Liguori, and using this 
language : ‘“‘These writings have been spread 
throughout the whole country, with the greatest 
profit to the Christian cause, and it is to be 
wished that they should become more and more 
popular, and should be placed in the hands of 
oh.” 

Now, for the benefit of that “‘credulous pub- 
lic” that knows nothing of Liguori’s writiugs, 
except what the “JOURNAL man” says, we 
would state that the Mecklin edition of Liguori’s 
‘*Moral Theology,’ published in 1845, sets forth 
doctrines and principles which, if practically in- 
troduced in the life and conversation of men, 
would sap the foundations of morality. Let any 
reader consult volume 2, pages 117, 170, 176, 177, 
819, 321, 322, 330, 340; volume 3, pages 237, 245, 
246, and if the instruction which the faithful 
reader receives here be the “ purest morality,’ 
we confess ourselyes unable to discriminate be- 
tween the nature of injustice, indecency, fraud, 
deceit, perjury, and that of truth, duty, honesty, 
modesty, justice, humanity, and chastity. Let 
those who doubt read the work itself. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION.—L. T.—From 
your description we infer that you are better 
adapted to some physico-intellectual pursuit 
than to ove which is theoretical. Engineering, 
or surveying, or architecture, would offer you a 
sphere of usefulness and probable success. A 
more trustworthy opinion could be rendered 
should you send us your photograph for the 
consideration of our examiner. The charge 
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would be small, as you have already had a | 
chart. | 

A CLassicAL Face.—D. T. W.—The | 
term classical is related to the type left upon the | 
ancient monuments of Greece and Rome. You 
will find specimens of it in ‘‘ New Physiog- 
nomy,” and in any good treatise on painting 
and sculpture ; and you will find it represented 
in the numerous bits of statuary which are | 
copies of the ancient gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and heroes. The outline of the clas- 
sical face is symmetrical, the nose straight, and 
nearly on a line with the forehead; the chin 
slightly protuberant and rounded, the mouth 
medium in size, the cheek bones not conspicu- 
ously prominent, if anything falling within the 
line of the ridge of the forehead ; viewed in front 
the face is pyriform. An illustration will prob- 
ably serve to give you an appreciative idea of the 
classical. 

BROAD NoseEs.—M. H. C.—It depends 
upon the part of a nose where the breadth is 
shown, what peculiarity of disposition is indi- 
eated. If near the end, it may be the sentiment 
of confidence ; if farther up, acquisitiveness, or 
economy, or self-defense. A strong, vigorous, 
bony organization has usually a prominent and 
broad nose, und in general terms a nose that is 
well expanded is associated with large lungs 
and superior power of respiration. You will 
find this topic considered very fully in ‘“ New 
Phy: iognomy.”’ 


ELOQUENCE.—A. B, T.—Eloquence con- 
sists in both matter and manner, harmoniously 
adupted to each other. Demosthenes said, it is 
true, that the first, second, and third element in 
effective oratory was action; but there must be 
vivid language, to which the action is to be 
suited. Fine delivery, a polished manner, with- | 
out good language and a clear setting forth of 
the subject under consideration would go for 
litt'e. Cicero was eloquent, and his orutions 
which survive show how, in their strength, fire, 
and argumentation. Webster was a most im- 
pressive orator, and no one can read his speeches 
without being moved by them. So, too, we 
might mentivun Bossuet, Mirabeau, Pitt, Robert 
Hall, Patrick Henry, and others whose splendid 
utterances are frequently quoted as illustrating 
eloquence. There are more good writers than 
speakers, we know, for the reason, perhaps, 
that nowadays fine speaking is not as much 
esteemed as in the days when there was no 
printing-press. Most of our clergymen, law- 
yers, statesmen, and public lecturers, even, great- 
ly impair the effect of their matter by a careless, 
slovenly style of address and bearing. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number 














Gl bat © en Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 





| est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 


experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





THE SAME FACT FROM DIFFERENT 
CausEs.—People, to a great extent, do the same 
acts. This is a more comprehensive truth than at 
first thought one is willing to admit. Deeds, to 
take the world over, are more alike than the 
doers of them. Hundreds of persons, of as 
many dispositions, engage in the same vocation 
with no appreciable difference in the result of 
labor; and yet the hundreds of workers repre- 
sent just so many mental motors, whose varia- 
tions are no less than the number of persons 
represented. 

One of these hundreds engaged at the same 
business, works to support his family ; another, 
to hoard up alittle coveted gold ; another pru- 
dently looks to a “rainy day;” another works 
to keep dressed in fine clothes ; another, to have 
the approval of society ; another, because it is his 
duty ; another, because life was not given to be 
wasted ; another, because it is his ‘‘lot,’’ and so 
on. But the results of labor from these varied 
causes is virtually the same. 

Again : one sits down to rest because he likes 
to take care of number one ; another, because he 
has not evough “ go-ahead ”’ to carry him for- 
ward to the point of exhaustion ; another, be- 
cause by exhaustion her beau‘y will sooner fade, 
and there will be less hope of her winning that 
young man; another, because her child would 
be wronged by its* mother’s exhaustion ; still 
another, because every nerve has done its utmost 
for the loved ones for whom the last energy goes 
out freely. Yet a casual observer sums up the 
matter with, ‘* Well, they have taken a notion to 
sit down,”’ while the causes of the same act 
range all the way between the widely different 
extremes—laziness and exhaustion. 

Now, many who recognize the truth of the 
foregoing would not lovk fur the same law iu 
more subtile instances, but it runs through the 
whole series of human action ; and because this 
law is not recognized to a duc extent Phrenol- 
ogy, Which traces it in its more subtle workings, 
is denounced. One points to a person who has 
large Acquisitiveness, and informs you that he 
possesses less peculiarity than his narrow-headed 
neighbor, who has not had equally good advan- 
tages for making moncy. This case, to him, is 
suflicient proof that Phrenology is a “ hoax,’’ 
while he has only cited another instance of the 
same fact from Cifferent causes, which can not 
as clearly be cxplained in any other way as by 
Pkrenology. (My! how profoundly some do 
think before they decidu—especially when preju- 
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dice helps to the decision!) The narrow-headed 
neighbor is, perhaps, sharp, practical, not very 
conscientious ; does not care to lavish much 
upon himself, and makes money as a matter of 
course. On the other hand, the acquisitive man 
may be slow, conscientious, not very sharp after 
business, and he may indulge a taste for reading. 
He eats a third more than his fast neighbor, and 
does not make money as rapidly as he, though 
earing much more for it, and would, other facts 
equal and the Acquisitiveness of each unchanged, 
acquire a great deal more of this world’s goods 
than he, 

Phrenology makes the case clear, and thereby 
evinces the subtlety of its truths in penetrating 
and analyzing psychical motors. Indeed, the 
seeming contradictions to Phrenology only prove 
its truth, and without it many of the obscure 
causes of action would be unexplainable. The 
burthen of objection to its principles has its 
cause either in lack of thought or lack of knowl- 
edge. ELIZA J, STEPHEN. 


A PLEA FOR THE INSANE.—A corre- 
spondent living in the far West writes : ‘‘ Having 
been an inmate of an insane asylum situated in 
this vicinity I think I am more competent to 
judge of its merits and demerits than those who 
visit the asylum und see the outside of matters 
only. I do not write this article for the purpose 
of unjustly censuring any one, for truth bids me 
say I never was treated with more respect and 
kindness than by the officers and employés ; but 
there are many features connected with an asy- 
lum which ueed to be exposed, that they may 
be made better. 1 had supposed that in an in- 
stitution of this kind every known means almost 
were employed to cure the patients, whereas 
drugs, drugs, drugs, are the panacea for nearly 
every woe. Patients are often left to bathe 
themselves, and I have often seen them merely 
get in the bath-tub and out again, with no prac- 
tical benefit from the performance. The pa- 
tients are well clothed and have plenty to eat, of 
that which would be excellent food was it always 
cook: d in the right manner. Much of the food, 
in fact, is not eaten on account of its being so 
poorly cooked. The cooks are careful, how- 
ever, vhat all victuals for the officials are cooked 
in the best style. From my observation the offi- 
cers get the best of everything, the employés 
the next best, and the patients the poorest. Beef 
is the principal meat used, and far too much of 
it is put on the table, one-half not being eaten. 
As I before stated, the patients are well clothed 
and get plenty to eat, such as it is. They are 


furnished with neat and clean beds, and every- 


thing about the asylum is a model of neatness 
and cleanliness. Much, too, is done for the 
amusement of the patients. A walk outdoors 
twice each day, when the weather is fit, is en- 
joyed bymany. A dance, twice a week, with 
the best of music, where all well-behaved pa- 





tients are allowed to attend, serves as a great 
help to forget imaginary troubles ; and it would 
do uny one good to see how well the patients en- 
joy this feature of the asylum. Buggy-riding is 
resorted to ina very limited degree. While at 
the asylum I had the privilege of attending a 
show several miles away, which helped me more 
than all the vile medicine I took. An asylum in 
an adjoining State employs daily four teams to 
take patients out riding. During my stay of 
nearly a year my folks never came to sce me, 
and I received only a card and two letters, 
although fifteen or twenty letters were written 
tome. Why I did not get them I know not, un- 
less the officers neglected to hand them to me. 
Many are sent to the asylum who could be doc- 
tored as well, if not better, at home, if people 
would only think so. But a notion pervades 
the mind of nearly all that when persons be- 
come a little deranged they must be sent to an 
asylum, and there they are taken, confidently 
expecting everything possible will be done for 
their recovery, and often, very often, nothing 
more is done than could be done as well at home. 
Why are patients herded together and individ- 
ual needs entirely ignored, making these insti- 
tutions simply places of restraint, and no intel- 
ligent effort made for the cure of their mala- 
dies? Let any one visit the wild women’s ward 
and there behold the dozens of poor, miserable 
wrecks of once, perhaps, noble women, suffer- 
ing with the worst of diseases, and nothing done 
to cure them, but simply to keep them in close 
retirement, and they will be ready to exclaim, 
‘Where’s' the heart not dead to pity but for 
them would heave a sigh.’ The same is true of 
the men, but not to so great an extent.’’ 

I wish to say to those who have or who may 
have relatives or friends in an insane asylum, Go 
and see them; it will do them good. Don’t 
leave them there and depend on what is written 
you as to how they are getting along. To the 
State authorities let me say, reduce the salaries 
of some of the higher officials, and do more for 
the poor unfortunate. No one can know the 
truth about an asylum only by a sad and practi- 
cal reality. No one can know the feclings one 
experiences on first entering such an institution. 

Ihave drawn no imaginary piciure ; I have en- 
deavorcd to state, without exaggeration, that 
which actually came under my own notice. I 
did not go to the place with my eyes closed, 
and while there learned the working of the in- 
stitution in almost every respect ; and I write 
this article not to censure any one, but for the 
good of the unfortunate. HUGH. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss Juuia Smita, of Glastonbury, has pub- 
lished the translation of the Bible, wrought out 
by herself and sisters, at the cost of $4,000. It 
is said to be a literal and valuable work. 
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Mr. A. Bronson ALCcoTT can not remember 
when he has used any intoxicating liquor. He 
drinks very little coffee, and has eaten no animal 
food for fifty years. 


ApranAM Levi DicksTErn is the oldest paid 
teacher of children in the world. He is the 
German government schoolmaster of Heringen, 
in the province of Limburg. He has taught for 
sixty years, and is now one hundred and four 
years old. 

Curer Josepn, of the Oka, a Canadian tribe 
of Indians, is a man of good education, as is 
evident from the fact that he has heen ordained 
as a clergyman, and has translated the four Gos- 
pels from French into Iroquois. He hopes to 
finish the translation of the New Testament be- 
fore the end of the present year. 


i 


UNSELFIsH people are always polite, because 
good manners are only the absence of selfish- 
ness. They are the doing unto others as we 
would wish to be done unto. 

Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded 
by sorrows, that they may be sent to us only for 
our instruction—as we darken the cages of birds 
when we wish to teach them to sing ?—Richter. 











In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed, 
WHITE HANDS AND WHITE HEAR1S.— 

By Ernest Gilmore. 16mo, 278 pages. Prize, 

$1.25. New York: National Temperance So- 

ciety and Publication House. 








For a temperance story this is more ambitious 
in plot and style than the average. Although 
dealing with a common topic and introducing 
phases of weakness and sin, which only differ in 
degree and quality of manifestation from the 
ordinary type of alcoholic degradation, Mr. Gil- 
more treats them in a refined way, and impresses 
the reader at the same time forcibly with the 
lessons they teach. A religious tone pervades 
the volume, and contributes a warm glow to the 
precepts of trust and patience the story em- 
bodies. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Otuer Fooits AND Terr Dornes. Price, in 
paper, 15 cts. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 








Mr. Horn AnD Is FRIENDS; or, Givers and 
Giving. By MarkGuy Pearse. Price, 15 cts. I. 
K. Funk & Co., New York. 

Tue ORATIONS oF DEMOSTHENES. Translated 
by Thomas Leland. In two volumes. Price, in 
paper, 20 cts. I. K. Funk & Co., New York, 
publishers. 

HyGeio-THERAPEUTIC RELATION OF HOUSE 
Piants. By J. M. Anders, M.D., Philadelphia. 
A well-written monograph, which discusses cer- 
tain questions often asked with regard to the 
effect of house plants upon health. The weight 
of the reasoning and illustrations is on the side 
of their healthful inflnence. 


THE TEMPERANCE Gem. A collection of tem- 
perance and gospel songs. Paper. Price 10 cts. 
The American Temperance Publishing House, 
New York. 

Percy’s Pocket DicTIONARY OF CONEY 
Istanp. A very complete description of this 
island suburb of New York and Brooklyn, with 
information concerning the railroad and steam- 
boat routes thither, its hotels, amusements, étc., 
ete. Price 10 cts. F. Leypoldt, publisher, New 
York. 

Tue PoruLar Scrence MontTaty. The later 
numbers of this vigorous representative of gen- 
eral science in America show improvement in 
topics of interest to the average reader. The 
August number discusses: The Great Sand-lot 
Orator, and the Principles of the Agitation which 
he Represents; Theories on the Structure of the 
Interior of the Earth ; the St. Gothard Tunnel ; 
Types of the Nubian Race ; Geology and His- 
tory, and many other subjects. D. Appleton & 
Co., publishers, NeW York. 

A SELECTION oF SprriTvAL Sones, with mu- 
sic, for the Sunday-school. Sclected and ar- 
ranged by Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D. Price, 
in cloth, 50 cts. Seribner & Co., publishers, 
New York. 

We doubt not that Dr. Robinson’s excellent 
selection of Spiritual Songs for the Church and 
Social Worship have been received with much 
favor by the public, encouraging his further 
labor in behalf of the Sunday-school. His se 
lections are very judicious. We find but few 
specimens of the light, trivial, sing-song charac- 
ter, so common in the ordinary Sunday-school 
hymn-books. As in his other collection, he 
shows appreciation of the old as well as of the 
new tunes. 

Tue WEATHER REVIEW, for June, 1880, is more 
than usually interesting, the data for variety of 
meteorological incident being probably unsur- 
passed by those of almost any month during the 
existence of the Signal Department. Gencral 
Myer notes at some length the occurrence of 
floods, meteorites, droughts, hurricanes, the 
army worm, auroras, etc. 








